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“MAKING GOOD” WAR DAMAGE 


ENS of thousands of London’s houses have been 
razed to the ground as a result of enemy bombing. 
Many of these, perhaps a majority, will rank for “cost of 
works” payments from the War Damage Commission. 
In addition, business premises, factories, offices and 
shops will similarly be entitled to reinstatement on a cost- 
of-works basis. How are these “cost-of-works” pay- 
ments to be assessed ? The answer to this question is 
given in “ Practice Notes—Second Series,” published by 
H.M. Stationery Office (price 2d.) “for the guidance of 
claimants for cost-of-works payments under Part I. of the 
War Damage Act, 1943.” 


Briefly, claimants are assured that they will be paid 
the “proper cost” of “making good.” But in practice 
the answer is not expected to be quite so simple as that. 
Many owners will doubtless wish in making good to include 
alterations and additions to their repaired or reconstructed 
properties, and the Commission realise that the War Damage 
Act should not be administered so as to hamper improve- 
ments to property. Nevertheless, cost-of-works payments 
are not to be made available to pay for works additional 
to those necessary to make good the war damage. Further, 
the Commission cannot pay for replacing valueless parts. 
The Act provides that if the reinstatement of any part of 
a property could have been omitted without detracting 
from the value of the property, the amount payable is 
to be reduced to what it would have been if that part had 
not been reinstated. , 


The answer to the question, “Can the property as re- 
instated be fairly described as still the same property as 
before the war damage, even although altered and added 
to?” is, we are assured, to be answered on common-sense 
lines. As no working rules would meet the circumstances 
of every case, the Commission propose to be guided by 
certain general principles which are described in the 
Practice Notes. For instance, the rebuilding as. a hotel 
of a private house previously used as a boarding house or 
the rebuilding as a block of flats of a private house pre- 
viously adapted for use as several dwelling houses can 
only be dealt with by looking at the facts of the particular 
case and considering whether or not the changes in the 
structure have been so drastic as to produce an entirely 
different property. A building previously used as a shop 
could not be “made good” by substantial conversions 
internally into a cinema or concert hall. But a conversion 
requiring only comparatively minor alterations might be 
regarded as “ making good.” 


Possible dissatisfaction arising from the necessity for 
making good with materials different from those originally 
used in the construction of a building is dealt with. Many 
materials are in short supply and substitutes have to be 
used, some standard specifications have been down-graded, 
distemper may have to take the place of wallpaper, green 
and pink enamelled baths may not make their appearance 
for many @ long day, and expensive slating may not be 
justified on a building that would normally have a relatively 
short expectation of life. In every case the question must 


be answered, “Is the particular property as reinstated as 
good as it was before the war damage?” If the answer 
is Yes, reinstatement has been carried out and the Com- 
mission can pay no more. 


Another source of possible dissatisfaction is hinted at in 
a manner that may bring cold comfort to many property 
owners. It has become increasingly the practice for local 
authorities, in extension of their work upon first-aid repairs, 
to take over responsibility for making good war damage 
irrespective of the ownership of the property, and the 
mere fact that a local authority has not replaced every 
item as it was before does not give the owner a right to a 
further claim on the Commission for its replacement. 
When this is fully understood it may cause considerable 
discontent. We have become accustomed to regimentation 
during the war, and the arbitrary requisitioning of houses 
by local authorities, acquisition of land, taking over of our 
household gods after an “incident ” and patching up our 
houses (often with unskilled labour and in a very indifferent 
manner) have been accepted as just a few more of the 
inconveniences inseparable from a state of war. We have, 
however, been hoping that at the end of the war we would 
get rid of these inconveniences and get back some of our 
individual responsibilities. We have not sought charity 
or dole from the authorities, and considering that we have 
paid our premium in the form of War Damage Insurance 
contribution we had hoped that those who were so un- 
fortunate as to require benefit would have the satisfaction 
that we have come to expect from those peculiarly British 
institutions, Insurance Companies. Any insurance company 
that, when faced with a claim, adopted a “ take-it-or-leave- 
it” attitude would soon find itself without clients. We 
cannot believe it is the intention of the War Damage 
Commission to be off-hand in this matter but we know that 
there is considerable dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which local authorities have carried out war damage repairs 
and we could not look with complaisance upon any con- 
siderable extension of local authority activity towards the 
“making good ” of private property. 

Taking even a casual survey of the war damage in any 
blitzed city, one is forced to appreciate that the War 
Damage Commission are faced with a tremendous problem. 
Much has been cleared away that we can well afford to 
lose. Whole areas of slums and sub-standard properties 
have been wiped out. Ground has been cleared for re- 
planning on a generous scale. Presumably these areas will 
be dealt with on a “ value ” basis and not by “ cost-of-works”’ 
payments. Elsewhere, however, some very good property 
has been demolished and in the stringent times that lie 
ahead of us this good property cannot be replaced in any- 
thing like as good a condition as it was before damage. 
But replaced it must be ; in the case of business premises 
and factories trade must be carried on, our exports must be 
increased, and therefore speedy rebuilding is essential. 
As regards housing we have a shortage of something like 
four million dwellings to make good. Many who have 
been rendered homeless have been “lodging ” with relatives 
or improvising in some other way, and they will want the 
privacy and comfort of their own homes as quickly as 
possible. Shortage of essential materials there may be for 
some time, but the War Damage Commission must not 
become an instrument for down-grading the standards of 
building that have been so laboriously set up during the past 
century. Much will depend upon the common-sense ap- 
plication of these Practice Notes but more upon the intelli- 
gent utilisation of the full force of the building industry. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Extension of Bradford Cathedral. 

Braprorp Cathedral Council have given 
unanimous approval to plans for the exten- 
sion of Bradford Cathedral at an estimated 
cost of £15,000. Mr. Edward Maufe, 
A.R.A., the architect for the extension, 
proposes to add 80 ft. to the present build- 
ing’s 182 ft. by providing a new porch at 
the west end; and a 16 ft. 6 in. extension 
of the chancel to form a presbytery and a 
Lady Chapel. On either side of the new 
porch would be wings—one devoted to the 
choir and music and the other containing 
accommodation for the Bishop, the Pro- 
vost and the Honorary Canons. On the 
south side a new baptistry would be 
erected. In this part of the church there 
would be additional seating for 200 people. 
Mr. Maufe intends leaving untouched all 
the good old work in the Cathedral. 


Building Work in Small Houses. 
Tue Standing Joint Committee for the 
Standard Method of Measurement of Build- 
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REBUILDING MALTA. 
The work of restoring some of the more notable buildings in Malta, damaged 


during the many air attacks on the island, has already started. 
restoration work in progress at the Church of St. Augustine, Valletta. 


stone is brought in by mule carts from the quarries, seven miles away. 
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Our picture shows 
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ing Works’ has now issued the new Code 
for the Measurement of Building Work in 
Small Dwelling Houses. Copies, price 5s. 
net, can be obtained either from the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, Great 
George-street; S:W.1, or from _ the 
Saat: 82, New Cavendish-street, 
sa: 


Smokeless Appliances for New Houses. 

Tue Minister of Health, Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan, on September 13, received a depu- 
tation from the Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Solid Fuel, representing 
women’s national organisations and hous- 
ing experts. The deputation, which was 
led by Lady Egerton, placed before the 
Minister the urgent need of mass-produc- 
ing the new solid fuel appliances now de- 
veloped by scientific research after many 
years of experiment. Unless these were 
put into production very rapidly, local 
authorities would not be able to use them 
in connection with their housing schemes 
now being planned, They stressed the 
value of tested standard appliances which 
would consume their own smoke and give 
continuous burning. 

The Minister said that he was fully alive 
to the advantages of mass production ‘of 
standardised building components. This 
was a matter on which he looked to the 
Minister of Supply and Minister of Works 
to advise him and place orders. He pro- 
mised to bear. in mind the points put. 


M.o.W. Appointment. 

THe Minister of Works has appointed 
Mr. H. N: de Villiers to be an additional 
Deputy Secretary in the Ministry of 
Works, with effect from October 1. Mr. 
de Villiers will take charge of the adminis- 
trative work for which the Controller- 
General has hitherto been responsible. 


Professional Announcements. 

The address of Mr. Louts DE Soissons, 
A.R.A., F.R.1I.B.A., is now Midiand Bank 
Chambers, Howardsgate, Welwyn Garden 
City (temporary telephone No. : Welwyn 
Garden 3456). 

Mr. KennetrH M. B. Cross, M.A. 
(Cantab.), F.R.I.B.A., has now returned 
to his old offices at 45-46, New Bond- 
street, W.1 (tel. : Mayfair 7016). 

Mr. W. J. A. Ossurn, A.R.I.B.A., late 
Squadron-Leader, R.A.F., -has resumed 
practice with the firm of Tubbs, Duncan 
and Osburn, Chartered Architects, at 31- 
33, High Holborn, W.C.1 (Holborn 9631- 
2). He will be glad to receive trade cata- 
logues. 

he address of Messrs. Emoart, Son 
AND Inman, F.R.I.B.A., is now The 
Charterhouse, Charterhouse-square, Lon- 
don, E.C.1 (tel. : Clerkenwell 4414). 

Messrs. GrorFREY DenHAM AND Scn, 
architects and surveyors, have now 
returned to 41, Jewry-street, Winchester 
(Tel. : Winchester 38), and would be glad 
to receive trade catalogues. 


From The Builder of 1845. 
Saturday, September 20, 1845. 

When a reference {to arbitration] is 
ordered by the Court, a barrister is always 
appointed referee, and that, too, without 
any regard to his knowing anything about 
the matter. . . . We do not for a moment 
deny the ability of the English Bar—it is 
as unquestionable and as great as the 
insolence, in court, of many of its mem- 
bers; but it cannot be expected that one 
man can know everything. .. . We have 
seen evening after evening wasted in satis- 
fying a barrister-referee on points which 
an architect in that position would have de- 
cided of his own knowledge in five minutes. 
**From an editorial pleading the case™ for 

appointing architects as referees in arbi- 
tration cases. 
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THE NEW HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


Ou? readers will recollect that the 
Special Committee of the House, 
after hearing a great deal of evidence 
on the question of reconstruction, ulti- 
mately decided that the floor of the 
new House should be an almost exact 
replica of that destroyed, providing 
437 seats for Members. Though at first 
sight it might appear illogical to pro- 
vide places for little more than two- 
thirds of the full number of the 
Commons (640), the argument was that 
the provision was well above the usual 
attendance, and that it was only very 
rarely that the accommodation was 
found inadequate, while the intimate 
character of discussions, facilitating 
the dispatch of business, would be lost 
if the House were materially enlarged. 
The recent election has somewhat 
changed the position, and it is known 
that many Members of the new 
Government have serious doubts as to 
the wisdom of the Commititee’s deci- 
sion. For one thing, they anticipate 
that their supporters, who alone could 
nearly fill the House, will have a more 
general and continuous interest in the 
programme to be submitted, and are 
even taking steps to ensure that they 
are to be kept busy by forming groups 
specially qualified to handle various 
aspects of their work. Quite apari 
from any expression of opinion as to 
the details of the national programme 
now coming up for review in Parlia- 
ment, it is quite obvious that this will 
demand wide attention from Members. 


Overcrowding the House. 

Those in Opposition, if they are to 
make valid their case for ameliorations 
in the more drastic proposals, will have 
to muster all their forces, while the 
Government will do their utmost to 
enforce the points which they have 
most at heart, so that the attendance 
in the House is almost sure to reach 
a uniformly higher point than previ- 
ously, and overcrowding would be 
more frequent than it has been in 
recent years. Under these circum- 
stances ‘‘ pairing’ will obviously be 
at a discount. 

The -architects for the new House, 
Sir Giles Scott, and Mr. Adrian Gilbert 
Scott, have prepared a masterly design 
for the rebuilding, and the latter’s de- 
scription of this, given to the Town 
and Country Planning Association, 
appeared in our issue of September 7. 
While the galleries have been greatly 
enlarged, the Members’ space on the 
floor of the House remains exactly as 
previously, a course imposed on the 
architects by the findings of the Com- 
mittee. It is true that seats in the side 
galleries are reserved for M.P.s, but 
these do not, enable them to take part 
in the debates, and only most rarely 
has anyone spoken from this position. 


The Case for Extensible Accommodation. 
In a former criticism (The Builder, 


November 24, 1944) we made the sug- 
gestion that both points of view might 
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THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS : Section through Chamber showing how seating accommodation 


might be increased at will by use of rising screens (indicated by broken vertical lines). 


be met by providing electrically con- 
trolled shutters under the galleries by 
which the House could be closed to its 
present size, or opened up, when de- 
sired, to increase the width by about 
12 ft., giving 100 more seats. Such a 
scheme (which is illustrated by the 
drawing on this page) could be varied 
to give even a further increase, but 
we now doubt whether even this would 
meet the views of the present Govern- 
ment, which visualises a more con- 
tinued and intensive interest in Par- 
liamentary proceedings throughout the 
whole Party. 

We have never taken the view that 
the Special Committee were justified in 
the ultra-Conservative decision they 
took; while we agreed with them that 
the general principles on which the 
House was planned had proved their 
suitability to its methods, it would not 
be too drastic a change to widen and 
lengthen the floor area by. some 20 per 
cent., which would provide accommo- 
dation for over 600, while a very little 
more would give a specified seat to 
every Member, though we doubt if 
there would be any demand for this by 





COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, September 22. 
EcciesioLocicaL Society. Mr. T. A. Coysh on 
“In and About the Village Church.” 109, 

Charing Cross-road, W.C.2. 3 p.m. 


Tuesday, September 25. 
Hovusine Centre. Mrs. Orr on “ Housing In- 
dustrial Workers: Suggestions for the Em- 
ployer.” 13, Suffolk-street, S.W.1 (buffet lunch, 


12.45 p.m.). 

Institute oF Export. Mr. W. Wakefield Adam 
on *Britain’s Coal.’’ Assembly Room, Royal 
Empire Society, W.C.2. 1.15 p.m. (buffet lunch, 
12.30 p.m.). 

Ministry or Works. Demonstration of Power- 
driven Hand Tools. Victoria Building Site, 
ae Manchester (open until September 


Wednesday, September 26. _ 
A. B. T. (Liverpool Branch). Discussion on 
** How to Get Houses.” 62, Hope-streat, Liver- 


pool. 7 p.m. 
Thursday, September 27. 
A. P. R. R.. Account of T.P.I. Summer 
School. 34, Gordon-square, W.C.1. 6 p.m. 


Town anp Country Piannine Association. Mr. 
Gilbert McAllister, M.P., on “‘ Dispersal Plan- 
ning: The Way to Speed Up Housing.” 28, 
King-street, W.C.2. 1.15 p.m. “(buffet lunch, 
12.45 p.m.). 





reason of the still continuing very 
variable attendance. 

We cannot believe that it would be 
beyond the power of the very able 
architects to which the design of the 
new House has been entrusted to plan 
one absolutely suitable to the require- 
ments of Parliamentary procedure and 
accommodating some 600 Members. 
The area destroyed could, with a few 
adaptations in the surroundings, be 
planned to give the space required 
without any sacrifice in convenience or 
dignity, and we feel that if such a 
course is not addpted we shall be 
faced, much more frequently than in 
the past, with the country’s dominant 
meeting place woefully inadequate at 
times when order and perfect conveni- 
ence are most essential. 


Let the Decision be Reviewed. 

There is still time to review the deci- 
sion that was made last year, and we 
would urge that the architects should 
be approached with the request that 
they should offer a sketch study of how 
they would interpret a programme 
such as we have indicated above so 
that Parliament would be helped in 
making a decision as to whether the 
present plan is the best solution for its 
future home or what degree of expan- . 
sion would be practicable and desir- 
able. Surely the importance of the 
problem would justify going as far as 
this. 

The people of Great Britain are in 
the habit of conducting much larger 
meetings than those of the House of 
Commons in an efficient and orderly 
manner, and it seems somewhat 
absurd for it to be regarded as neces- 
sary that the sittings of this body must 
be restricted to a hall having only a 
little over 400 seats. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Six years he tdiled at buttressing the State 
With trowel unfalt’ ring, plumb-line ever true, 
No amateur that laid those-bricks of fate 
Was he ; a master mason pulled us through. 
R. TRUSLOVE. 
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THE BELLS OF LONDON 


By 
All over London the bells have rung 


A.E.R. 
this week as a symbol of thanksgiving 


for victory, The strains of many of the London peals go back into history, 
and in the following article that history is traced. 


(THERE is magic in this title, especi- 

ally now when sO many peals are 
out of action and iron clappers once 
clangorous are incapable of producing 
percussive melody. On the assump- 
tion that silent harmony, like distant 
objects, encourages pleasant associa- 
tions, we have recourse to memory. 
We think of those vanished days 
when the bronze voice of London rose 
to heights of descriptive sonance. 
From the earliest times the ancient 
city has been famous for its bells; 
only recently in its long and eventful 
history was their ringing pro- 
scribed by law. Did not the chimes of 
Cockayne touch the imagination of 
Dick Whittington, the runagate 
apprentice, resting on the slopes of 
Highgate Hill? At least, so legend 
affirms. From the melodious bells 
of rival parish campaniles were 
nurtured the simple nursery rhymes 
which promised oranges and lemons, 
farthing debts, Old Bailey imprison- 
ment, and the last dire threat of head 
chopping. To the believer there can 
be no doubt that the sound of bells 
contributes much to the spirit of a 
teeming community, quickening the 
blood to action, dispelling rumour, 
and warming the cockles of hearts 
strained by cares which are nation 
deep. Without her famous bells, 
London, mentally at least, was in 
danger of prolonged melancholy; 
nothing existed to encourage similar 














emotions in the breasts of her devoted 
citizens. Now the dire threat of 
invasion has been: finally removed and 
Londoners have .this week heard the 
bells of thanksgiving for victory. 

Meanwhile, without sparing regret 
for what has gone, we are thankful 
for what has been left, anticipating 
most patiently the time when Wren’s 
spires and towers will be restored to 
beauty and use. 


A London Heritage. 

And what are the facts of the bells 
of London, those tuneful instruments 
upon which changes can be rung to 
infinitude, by whose agency events 
are foretold at all seasons? First, 
they are part of our heritage; there is 
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nothing similar to compare with them, 
not even the bells of Moscow; cer- 
tainly not the monotonous ringing 
from the belfries of Continental 
cathedrals, nor even the subtlety of 
the famed mechanical carillons of the 
Lowland countries. For they are of 
metal fashioned within the fortress 
island, rung for centuries by men of 
our blood and bone; they figure alike, 
in story and in song, as part of our un- 
swerving temperament and instinctive 
genius for freedom. 

Thus their sound infuses courage 
in all our countrymen, for they seem 
to express it: in such a venerable form. 
The curfew is perhaps the oldest form 
of discipline by bell note. It was 
Henry I who allowed the citizens to 
use candles and lamps after the ring- 
ing of curfew bell, but the custom of 


ushering nightfall continued long 

after the time when Gray wrote 

“The curfew tolls the knell of 
parting day.” 


Bow Church first gave the signal, 
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Sethany le Ben. 
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then followed the curfew bells of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, and St. Bride’s, Fleet-street and 
a host of other City churches. And so 
strong is tradition in England that the 
great bell on which Big Ben proclaims 
the hour’s functions is a midnight 
signal for the Empire. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral has four bells, 
one in the northern tower, and three 
in the clock tower. The great bell of 
Paul’s is never used except for 
striking the hour or for tolling at the 
death or funeral of any of the Royal 
Family, the Bishop of London, the 
Dean of the Cathedral, or to record 
the death of the Lord Mayor, should 
he die during his term of office. 


The Mysteries of Campanology. 


And what of the ringers who also 
maintain tradition and study the 
mysteries of scientific campanology ? 
These are descendants of very formid- 
able societies, relics in all truth of 
the ancient guilds of London City. 
How few understand the meaning of 
the term “College Youths” or their 
brothers of ‘‘Cumberland.” As early 
as the time of Edward the Confessor 
there was in Westminster a guild of 
ringers, reorganised by Henry III, 
and appointed to ring the great bells 
for an annual payment of 100 shillings. 
A manuscript exists at All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, which describes “‘ The 
orders agreed upon by the company 
exercising the art of ringing; knowne 
and called by the name of the 
Schollers of Cheapsyde in London 
begun 2nd February 1613.” In 1637, 
the Society of College Youths was 
established by Lord Brereton and 
other: gentlemen for the practice of 
ringing. Prior to the Great Fire of 
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1666 they used to ring at St. Mariin’s 
Vintry on College Hill, near Doctors’ 
Commons, upon a peal of six bells. 
Ringing was then considered to be a 
noble amusement, judging from the 
names of some of the ringers, such as 
Robert Cecil, Marquess of Salisbury, 
Sir John Bolles and Sir Watkyn W. 
Wynne, baronets, and at least twelve 
others who were knighis. 

Before the end of the reign of 
William III another society was 
formed called “The London Scholars,” 
changed in 1746 in honour of the 
suppression of the Pretender to 
“Cumberland Youths.” Yet another 
society, “The St. James’s Youths,” 
was established on St. James’s Day, 
July 25, 1824, at St. James’s Church, 
Clerkenwell. Thus the old associa- 
tions of the medieval guilds were 
kept. up. 

Many ancient bells escaped the 
almost universal destruction to 
mediseval church towers caused by 
the Great Fire of 1666. There is, for 
example, the one at the top of the 
belltower in the Tower of London, 
which was in all probability tolled at 
the execution of Lady Jane Grey, 
Anne Boleyn, and many other unfor- 
tunate State prisoners. The bells of 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, are 
also antique.’ Among other famous 
bells are those of Westminster Abbey, 
and those of the ‘‘ society marriage ” 
churches, St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
and St. George’s, Hanover-square. 

In some of the City churches the 
ancient custom of “‘ tolling in ”’ is still 
observed. Before the Reformation, no 
layman was allowed to be a ringer; 
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the clergyman, therefore, had to per- 
form this office attired in a surplice. 
Here is the procedure: the rector is 
met at the door of the church by the 
trustees of the church property and 
the churchwardens. The keys of the 
church are handed to him and he un- 
locks the doors; then, having closed 
the doors, he proceeds alone to the 
belfry and for a few moments tolls 
one of the bells. 


** Bow Bell Suckers.” 

Bow bells are not only the most 
tuneful but the most typical of 
London’s famous peals. They are of 
ancient renown, and if a citizen can 
claim to have been born and bred 
within their sound he is admittedly « 
true scion of Cockayne. That great 
traveller Fynes Morrison refers to the 
Cockneys so privileged as “‘ eaters of 
buttered toast,” while Beaumont and 
Fletcher speak of “ Bow Bell suckers.” 
In the fifteenth century—to be precise, 
in T469—by an “Order of Common 
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Council,” Bow bell was to be rung 
nightly at nine o’clock, and lights 
were to be exhibited in the steeple to 
direct the traveller. When Wren re- 
built this church after the Great Fire 
he made provision for twelve bells, 
but economy directed that only eight 
should be placed in the frame. These 
bells were recast in 1758 as seven 
smaller bells and two trebles, against 
the advice of two eminent, architects, 
namely, Chambers and Dance. These 
recast bells were first rung on June 4, 
1762, being the anniversary of King 
George III’s birth. Just before the 
present war the bells were recast for 
the third time and their sound is 
recorded by the B.B.C. 

It would take many articles to 
describe all the church bells of 
London, past and present, or to do 
justice to their weights and tonality. 
Sufficient it is to say that St. Bride’s 
had a fine peal, of which the “‘ College 
Youths” and the ‘Cumberland 
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Society ’’ took especial advantage. 
Hawksmoor’s majestic steeple af 
Christchurch, Spitalfields, has a new 
set replacing the original ones de- 
stroyed by fire in 1836. Then there 
are the bells of St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
ditch, and the peal of twelve at St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, suitably rung on 
naval occasions. In addition, there 
are the twelve bells of St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, and the equally tuneful peal 
of St. Saviour’s Cathedral, Southwark. 
The bells of St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn, 
were dreaded by all imprisoned in 
Newgate Gaol. They had no cause to 
revere the memory of one Mr. Dowe, 
who, early in the seventeenth century, 
left £50 to the parish on condition 
that a person should go to Newgate in 
the still of the night before every 
execution day, and, standing as near 
as possible to the cells of the con- 
demned, should, with a handbell 
(which he also left), give twelve 
solemn tolls, with double strokes, and 
then deliver the following exhortation: 


All you that in the condemned hole do 
Prepare you, for tomorrow you shall 
Watch all and pray, the hour is 


drawing near 
That you before the Almighty must 


appear; 
Examine well yourselves, in time 
repent, 
That you may not to th’ eternal flames 
be sent, 


And when &t. bell 


tomorrow tolls, 
The Lord have mercy on your souls, 
Past twelve o’clock. 


London’s Church Chimes. 

There are very few church chimes 
in London. St. Clement Danes has 
lost both. bells and chimes. St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, and St. Bride's, Fleet- 


Sepulchre’s 
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street, are out of action; St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, has lowered its bells to the 


pavement of the tower, and many 
others are also mute. Not so St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-West, where the 


famous clock admiréd by Charles 
Lamb has returned from a hundred 
years’ exile in Regent’s Park. In 
addition, there are the chimes of the 
Royal Exchange, which play a psalm 
tune, “God Save the King,’ “‘ Rule 
Britannia,” and a _ special tune 
arranged by Professor Taylor. But, 
alas! John Bennet’s Cheapside Jacks 
have emigrated to America. 

So it will be seen that the bells of 
London Town, “gay go up and gay 
come down,” played no small part in 
the annals of the English nation. 
People at all times have been made 
thoughtful or happy by messages of 
sound indelibly impressed on the ear. 
Sometimes the peals engendered gay 
fancies, at other times encouraged 
solemn feelings, hymning the nation’s 
joy at some happy deliverance from 
fear. Thus these sounds have had, 
and will still have, a great moralising 
effect on Londoners, nurturing better 
feelings between human beings and 
uniting all with national fervour and 
religious zeal. England has always 
been a tuneful, merry nation, and at 
one time the bells of London suggested 
the musical tempo for ballads of im- 
promptu character. There was a 
certain narrative quality in the tunes 
which all could appreciate; small 
wonder that such fugues became of 
national consequence. 

Some amongst us may regret that 
the great days of simple rhymes have 
gone, but their spirit, at least remains 
in spite of crooning and the cacophony 
of crude orcllestration. Is it permis- 
sible to conjecture that the “ Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry,’’ which 
Selden collected, Pepys preserved, and 
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Percy published, led in turn to the 
pleasant melodies of the ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera,” and later to the songs of 
Charles Dibdin? We surely owe the 
“Bab Ballads” to the sequence of the 
good old times when women 

Sang to the wheel and sang unto the 

payle. 

Whatever may be urged to the 
contrary, the musical ears of our fore- 
fathers were attuned to the melody of 
the bells of London. Also it may be 
permitted to say that Charles Dickens 
was inspired to write “‘ The Chimes ”’ 
by reason of his allegiance to the 
church bells of his native city. 


’ planning is open 


* office and work rooms. 
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FACTORY AT 
POTTERS BAR 


JOSEPH HILL, F.R.I.B.A., 
ARCHITECT 


THIS FACTORY WILL BE DEVOTED TO THE 
manufacture of electrical signalling 
equipment and toys, and will occupy 
an important site at Potters Bar on 
the western side of the main line to 
the north out of King’s Cross. 

An outstanding requirement in the 

se space for production 
assembly and supervision, and the building 
is designed on one floor with the exception 
of one unit in the outer octagon. This is 
the administrative entrance and office 
block. Each of the units forming the 
cross and octagon are approximately equa! 


| and although it is proposed to build only 


four of these in the first contract the 


/; completion of the whole can steadily pro- 
' ceed without serious inconvenience or loss 


of working days so far as the business is 
concerned. 

An outstanding feature in the design is 
the central tower which contains staff 
rooms, cafeteria and solarium, as well as 
It will be con- 
structed of steel, glass and faience and will 
command magnificent views over the ad- 
joining country. It will be surmounted 
by a Be circular feature constructed of 
‘* Perspex ’’ and illuminated in such a 
manner as to form a striking publicity 
feature from the railway and the air. 

The structure wjll be built of brick with 
stone coping roofed with asbestos. The 
windows will be metal with tiled or stone 
surrounds. The factory is approached by 
a private road and has been designed to 
fit its site and meet the requirements of 
the clients, Messrs. F. & L. Randall, Ltd., 
whilst at the same time obtaining the 
approval of the local authorities. The 
model was made by Mr. John B. Thorpe, 
of Gray’s Inn-road. 
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FACTORY AT POTTERS BAR: The plan. 
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Above and below: TWO VIEWS OF MODEL OF FACTORY. 





A FACTORY AT POTTERS BAR, MIDDLESEX. 


JOSEPH HILL, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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THE PENTAGON (USS. 
WAR_ DEPARTMENT) 
ARLINGTON, U.S.A. 


THE PENTAGON, THE FIVE-SIDED OFFICE 
building of the War Department, 
located in Arlington, Virginia, across 
the Potamac River from the City of 
Washington, although planned and 
under construction several months prior 
to the attack on Pearl Harbour, has 
proved to be an asset of tremendous 
value to the successful conduct of the 
war. For the first time in_ recent 
American history, it has been possible 
to concentrate under one roof in time 
of war those principal branches of the 
War Department which require the 
most frequent inter-communication and 
contact. 

Although it is the largest office build- 
ing in the world (with a gross floor area 
of 6,240,000 sq. ft., and a capacity of 
more than 30,000 staff), and probably 
covers more ground than any other 
single building in existence, it is not 
size alone that distinguishes the Penta- 

n. Its shape, influenced mainly by 

hat of the ground plot and the con- 
figuration of the existing traffic arteries, 
js unique among structures of compara- 
tive proportions. It forms a regular 
pentagon composed of five rings separ- 
ated by three open courts and a road- 
way, all concentric about a pentagonal 
inner court. Each of the five sides of 
the outer wall is more than 900 feet in 
length, and the outside perimeter of 
the building measures nearly a mile. 
The oyerall height, five storeys, is small 
in comparison to the horizontal dimen- 
sions. This emphasis on the horizontal 
is attributable primarily to the use of 
available construction materials through- 
out the building. The installation of 
the large number of elevators which a 
taller building would have required has 
thus been made unnecessary. Interior 
circulation by those using the building 
is accomplished principally by horizon- 
tal passages, both concentric and radial, 
with wide ramps extending from floor 
to floor at easy grades. There are 
about 174 miles of corridors and poten- 








SITE PLAN. 


tial corridors. Yet, the greatest walk- 
ing distance between any two offices in 
the building is only about 1,800 feet. 

_ The special features of the building 
include, in addition to facilities de- 
signed especially for the various Army 
Services: a large bus and taxicab 
terminal with loading and unloading 
platforms and a concourse, all inside 
under cover; cafeterias of sufficient 
capacity to serve the entire population 
of the building; a garage; a message 
centre with pneumatic transportation to 
all parts of the building; a complete 
medical dispensary; and projection 
rooms for showing motion pictures. A 
separate building at one end of the site 
houses the heating and refrigeration 





GENERAL VIEW FROM HIGHWAY. 


plants (the entire building is air-con- 
ditioned by the convector system), and 
at the other end of the site there is a 
large sewage disposal plant which 
serves not only The Pentagon but also 
other Government installations in the 
vicinity. The structural frame is of 
reinforced concrete supported on con- 
crete piles. All exterior exposed walls 
are of monolithic architectural concrete 
except the outside perimeter wall which 
is faced with limestone. All flat por- 
tions of the roofs are of built-up*roof- 
ing, and the prominent sloping por- 
tions are covered with green slate. 
The total cube of the building is 
85,915,000 cu. ft., and the ground area 
is 1,250,000 sq. ft. 
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“*LAMELLA” COTTAGES, 
BARNSTAPLE 


ABOUT TWO YEARS AGO A SMALL GROUP 
of technicians associated with Messrs. 
F. Hills & Son, Ltd., of Manchester, 
began to study the problems of post- 
war house building. It was _ recog- 
nised that houses must be of good 
quality and appearance and able to 
stand the test of time. Shortage of 
materials and labour had to be studied. 
The time allowed for actual building 
on the site had to be drastically cut. 
Out of the study of the problems the 
‘*Lamella’’ house was created. 

The important part of the ‘‘ Lamella”’ 
house is the roof, which is known as 
the ‘‘Lamella”’ trussless wood roof. 
This roof is the complete upper storey 
carcass of the ‘‘ Lamella’’ house and 
is the main secret of its rapid erection. 
In its construction no piece of timber 
longer than 4 ft. is used. The building 
of the ‘‘Lamella’’ house commences 
with the erection of a steel frame which 
binds the structure and takes the 


. thrust of the roof. After the comple- 


tion of this unit, the first floor and the 
‘*Lamella’’ roof, which is prefabri- 
cated in the factory, is erected on the 
site 2ft. 6in. above ground level, and 
then lifted into position on the steel 
frame with hydraulic jacks. Building 
then commences concurrently on both 
the ground floor and the upper storey ; 
as the roof is being covered, the brick- 
work (if specified) is being run up from 
the ground to the roof. 

The houses are a permanent and 
sturdy structure, and the life is esti- 
mated to be a minimum of 100 years. 


Mr. 8S. P. Smith, Council housing 
manager to Barnstaple R.D.C., was 
associated with the building of the 
houses, which were erected by Messrs. 
Joslin’s, of Barnstaple, Devon. 
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“LAMELLA ’’, RURAL COTTAGES, BARNSTAPLE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible. y 
The Soldier Student. 
To tHe Eprtor or The Builder. 


Sr,—Your leading article of September 
7 has put the whole of this question most. 
admirably under review. ; 

The Birmingham and Five Counties 
Architectural Association has a register 
containing 265 names of its members in 
the Forces. A very large majority of 
these are students. The Demobilisation 
and Appointments Committee has the 
greatest difficulty in advising the steps to 
be taken to finish their studies and so 
become qualified. A benevolent Govern- 
ment has passed legislation which enables 
the demobilised man or’ woman to take 
advantage of the Further Training 
Scheme, as it is called, whereby the 
claimants can complete their studies with- 
out expense on application to the Regional 
Appointments Officer of the Ministry of 
Labour. Branches are established in all 
centres throughout the country. If ar 
applicant requires a full-time course, his 
name, qualifications, etc., are passed on 
to the Ministry of Education, and there 
examined by a Standing Committee, of 
which one member is appointed by the 
R.1.B.A. If, however, the claimant re- 
quires only part-time instruction, then we 
are informed that the Regional Appoint- 
ments Officials deal with his application, 
which again goes to London to be ratified. 
This procedure is cumbersome and not 
giecily known by the soldier, sailor or 
airman. The Government should be. urged 
to decentralise the procedure and set up 
local tribunals with power to make grants 
for maintenance and fees. What is 
pointed out in your leading article regard- 
ing examination is. only too true. 
Although none of us wisi to lower the 
standard of efficiency in the profession, 
it should be possible for. an experienced 
examiner to gauge the capacity of a 
student by other means than by the set 
examination paper. The R.1I.B.A. Exter- 
nal Examination concession does lead to- 
wards this end, and the soldier-student is 
advised to make himself acquainted with 
these concessions. 

With the inflow of new students and 
with those returning from the Forces, a 
very serious. congestion is to be expected, 
and is, in fact, already manifest at the 
schools. The school authorities will have 
the greatest difficulty “to find staff and 
accommodation. It is to be hoped that 
the soldier-student will be given priority, 
for, to use the opening words of your 
admirable article, ‘‘ Nothing is too good 
for the returning soldier.”’ 

Hottann W. Hossrss, 
Chairman of the Demobilisation and 
Appointments Committee, Birming- 
ham and Five Counties Architectural 

Association. 

Birmingham, 2. 


Draughtsmen’s Salaries in Trinidad. 
To tHe Eprtor or The Builder. 
_Sm,—I should like to draw your atten- 
tion to the salary offered by the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies to an Assistant 
Draughtsman in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Trinidad. The particulars of the 
appointment issued by the Crown Agents 
state that : ‘‘ Candidates must be trained 
draughtsmen and have had considerable 
experience as a senior Architectural Assist- 
ant in a large drawing office, preferably 
county or municipal, or with a large firm 
of architects. They should have a good 
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THE ADAMITE 


ELLICEM (Rege.) 
(1 Tenacious Cement Coating for 
: use as @ permanent protective 
4 coat or a decorative finish. 


we 


REDALON (regd.) 
liquid cement retarder provides 
a key for rendering or an exposed 
aggregate finish. 


ATLAS WHITE (rega.) 


non - staining white portland 
Ld . 

cement for use in terrazzo, 

pointing, stucco, etc. 


COLEMANOID 


THE CONCRETE IMPROVER 
WATERPROOFS - DUSTPROOFS « STRENGTHENS 


ALUNDUM (Regd.) 


: : , . tiles, mosaics aggregates and 
Twenty-five years’ practical experience has proved treads for all non-slip, hard 


wearing floor and stair surfaces. 


the permanent reliability of ‘‘Colemanoid”’ for 
waterproofing, hardening and dustproofing Portland 
cement concrete whether in the form of mass 


concrete, renderings, floor toppings or —- mortar. \Y 


BULL-DOG CLIPS (rega.) 
secure floor and ceiling fillets to 
hollow tile, concrete or pre-cast 
floors and roofs. 


Pistr.: THE ADAMITE CO. LTD., MANFIELD HC USE, STRAND, : W.C.2. Tem. Bar. 6233/6 
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—the home of all that is best in modern 
building practice. 


The accumulated experience of over 60 
4 . . 
years service is at your command. 


MULLEN & LUMSDEN ot. 
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knowledge of structural design, including 
reinforced concrete design, aud of esti- 
mating and specification writing, and must 
be able to prepare all working drawings 
and details required in connection with 
various works.” : 
The duties include: ‘‘ The designing 
and preparation of full working drawings 
ané details for Government buildings of 
various descriptions, including preliminary 
sketches and 6 por whe and the prepara- 
1 


tion of detailed estimates and specifica- 
tions.” 
The salary offered (translated into 


sterling and including all tem orary war 
allowances) is approximately , rising 
in five years to £464, and in four years 
more to £574. Houses are scarce in 
Trinidad, and it is stated that rents vary 
from about £105 to £250 a year, but that 
it may be necessary in the first instance 
to live at a boarding-house or hotei and 
to pay even more. It seems, therefore, 
that the ‘* successful ’’ applicant for this 
job may expect to pay at least a third 
of his salary in rent, and it is reasonable 
to assume that the cost of living is at least 
as high as in England. 

We are taking this matter up with the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. 

E. V. Penn, 
General Secretary, Association of 
Building Tecnnicians. 
5, Ashley-place, S.W.1. 


Unity in the Building Industry. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—Mr, Burns invites me to explain 
what sort of unity I have in mind for the 
building industry. I have in mind, in 
London, an Association to which all recog- 
nised builders, big and small, would be- 
long, such Association being affiliated to 
the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, the organisation recognised 
by the Government and the Operatives as 
representative of the building employers 
of the country. 

As for Mr, Burns’s first grievance, the 
National Federation of Buuding ‘l'rades 
Employers, in full co-operation with the 
War Damage Commission, was responsible 
for negotiating ROD.1, then MH/PC/1, 
being a contract embodying the terms of 
ROD.1, then for setting up a Liaison 
Committee to deal with difficulties arising 
therefrom. The National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers is representa- 
tive of all builders, the majority being 
medium and small firms. 

On the second point the implication is 
not quite correct because quite an amount 
of labour now has freedom of choice of 
employment. In any event, the L.M.B.A. 
has as its policy that every builder should 
take a share in the repair and reconstruc- 
tion programme and that the Industry 
should be built upon as wide a basis as 
possible. We are strongly urging upon 
the Government the wisdom of this policy. 

J. S. GasrarrH, 
President, L.M.B.A. 


47, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 


Unlawful Jobbing Building. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—As Chairman of the Builders’ 
Working Party Association, and on be- 
half of the other many thousands of small 
honest jobbing builders, I feel very per- 
turbed about the future. 

It is common knowledge as to “how, 
during the past years, the large national 
contractors have, by taking away men 
from the smaller jobbing firms, been able 
to enter inte the vast field of jobbing 
work in the blitzed areas, known as War 
Damage Repairs. 
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These small jobbing firms have been 
powerless to withstand this, and in many 
cases have been -either absorbed, or had 
to work in groups or working parties, so 
losing their identity and their old-estab- 
lished private connections. 

For the past year or so they have been 
consistently consoled by official pro- 
nouncements that eventually these large 
contractors would return to their own 
sphere of building and leave mainten- 
ance, etc., to those who are so very com- 
petent and fitted to do it. 

But now we find that even this will not 
come to pass. ing to the strict con- 
trol of labour and the refusal of local 
authorities to release the small contractors 
in their areas to do private work, and the 
stringent control of licences, a new threat 
to existence for the future has arisen, 
this time in the shape of the newly 
released one-man ‘‘ contractor’? who by 
some means or other has obtained a Pro- 
visional Builders’ Licence (and often, let 
it be whispered, has not even obtained 
this), and who is going round to private 
houses and offering and, in thousands of 
cases doing, private work at an inflated 
price without control. He pays no income- 
tax, has no expenses and gets away with 
anything. 

I have spoken to many Borough En- 
gineers about this flagrant breaking of 
the law, and they all adinit that although 
they know that it is heing done, they are 
powerless to do anything in the matter; 
they say that when they do make in- 
quiries they are always told one of two 
things : 

(1) The job has come out to just under 
the twelve pound limit, although pre-war 
the same job would have cost some 
twenty-five to thirty pounds; or (2) The 
job has been done by somebody in the 
family and the material has not cost more 
than ten pounds, so that in both cases 
they are within the law. 

On behalf of my Association and the 
other thousands of small builders, I 
hereby give warning to all these ‘ con- 
tractors’ that unless they, too, toe the 
line and work under control, so leaving 
the whole market free to genuine com- 
petition, I will advise the Association to 
turn ‘‘ common informer,’’ and will myself 
take immediate steps to bring to the 
notice of the proper authorities the very 
many cases that are within my own know- 


ledge. 
8S. Yupxrn (F.F.S. (Eng.); 
Chairman, The Builders Working Party 
Association. 


10, Essex-street, W.C.2, 


INDUSTRY AND TOWN 
PLANNING 


Avpressine the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association on September 13, Con. 
W. C. Beverrvx said that in the past 
town planning had tended to take insuffi- 
cient account of the jobs of the people 
whose lives were being planned; where 
they worked, the distances they had to 
travel, access to work, etc. One of the 
chief sources of trouble in throwing the 
community and industry out of kalance 
was change which was bound to take place 
fairly rapidly in industry, whereas 4 com- 
munity changed less quickly. Closer 
attention to industrial trends would, in 
many cases, enable such changes to be 
foreseen. 

*IT do not believe,’’ continued the 
speaker, ‘‘ that the great responsibility for 
planning the proper utilisation of our 
resources can be left at the mercy of civic 
ride and local patriotism, however well 
intentioned. It is my opinion that the 
nation’s resources must first be carefully 
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assessed and that national and regional 
plans based on these resourges must be 
drawn up and then, into this framework, 
the more detailed local plans inay be 
fitted.’’ 

The need for a national master plan and 
a central planning authority became more 
urgent with the increase of power given to 
local authorities to prepare lucal schemes. 
Many considered it was putting the cart 
before the horse to pass the Town and 
Country Planning Act before considering 
the White Paper on Control of Land Use 
and before tackling the questions of com- 
pensation and betterment on a national 
scale, in order to provide a basis for local 
and regional action. Moreover, the lack 
of such a master plan led to serious diffi- 
culties; planning became negative rather 
than positive, and we concentrated on 
prevention of misuse of land rather than 
securing good use of it. Local authorities 
did not know on what to base their local 
plans—e.g.. whether there would be 
Government stimulus to new industries, 
whether location of industries would be 
controlled, or what transport programmes 
would be formulated. Water supply 
policy, national parks, regional zoning, 
agricultural policy, etc., also affected the 
issue. ie f 
‘The importance of coordination is 
stressed by many town planning authori- 
ties, but the suggested conetitution of a 
national plannmg authority does not 
generally give much prominence to indus- 
try, while the prominence given to 
Ministries suggests too high a measure of 
planning from above and not enough from 
below. How far a master plan covering 
all industries and economic activities 1s & 
feasible conception is, I fear, doudtful. 
It has, however, come to be recognised 
that national planning covering certaim 
essentials, such as land utilisation, use of 
natura! resources, distribution of industry, 
etc., is necessary. One of the most 
striking lessons I learned in working cut 
my plan for the industrial reconstruction 
of West Cumberland was the astonishihg 
lack of reliable, co-ordinated information 
on the resources of the area. It is quite 
impossible to start to plan the proper 
utilisation of our natural resources until 
we know of what these resources consist. 


Large-scale Economic Planning. ‘ 

“In proposing this very large-scale 
economic planning, I am not suggesting 
for a moment that we should just sit back 
and wait for the Government to do the 
whole job for us; we should all proceed 
with plans for whatever unit we are con- 
cerned with, but we must kear in mind 
that there are many other interests in- 
volved, especially national and regional 
interests, and we should make our plans 
as flexible as possible, so that they may 
be fitted into the master-plan when it is 
evolved. Industry must take an important 
place in the drafting of these plans at all 
levels. ; 

‘“The guiding principles which should 
dominate all this planning work would be 
the necessity for the fullest utilisation of 
resources and skill, to produce the. wealth 
which we now require so desperately to 
erable us to overcome the economic 
ravages of the war, and to ensure full 
employment for our countrymen, sc that 
they may all contribute to the effort. and 
share in the fruits of our common labours. 
Nor must we forget the claims of the 
export trade, for without it we can only 
secure full employment at the expense of 
the general standard of living. At the 
same time, our regional planners must 
make every effort to avoid taking a 
narrow view prejudiced by local economic 
nationalism.” 
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MANCHESTER AND. DISTRICT TOWN PLANNING 


ADDRESS BY MR. R. NICHOLAS, 

A report of the R.I.B.A. Conference 
held in conjunction with the Exhibi- 
tion of the Manchester and District 
Planning Proposals, was given in our 
last issue. We now print the address 
given. by the Manchester City Sur- 
veyor :— 

On September 7, Mr. R. Nicholas, 
B.8c., M.Inst.C.E., M.T.P.I. City Sur- 
veyor and Engineer, gave an address on 
the Manchester Plan, in the course of 
which he said that most of Manchester 
had been built or rebuilt in the last half- 
century, but because the process went on 
unplanned the city was not a great im- 
provement on the Manchester of 50 years 
ago. With or without a plan most of 
= ereebadsved would again be gradually re- 
built in the course of the next half cen- 
tury. If at every stage this process of 
reconstruction was made to conform with 
a master pattern, the Manchester of, the 
future would be a city transformed; if 
not it would still be as ugly, dirty and 
congested as it was to-day. 


Basis of the Plan. 

The proposals, continued the speaker, 

have been built up on a firm foundation of 
solid factual knowledge. Every possible 
source of information has been used in 
preparing them. Any scheme for the re- 
construction of a largely built-up area 
must take account of the existing pattern 
of development. Indeed, since recon- 
struction is a gradual and systematic pro- 
cess, the existing pattern must have a 
substantial influence on the form of the 
Plan itself. 
_ The preparation of the redevelopment 
scheme, and of a programme for putting 
it into effect, must therefore be preceded 
by a systematic study of present layout, of 
traffic and communications, of the age, use, 
height and condition of existing buildings, 
and of the economic, geographical and 
other factors which have made the city 
what it is. 

Again, in order to ensure that the pro- 
Pes may be in full accord with human 
needs, the composition of our present 
population and its family units have been 
analysed. Past and present shifts and 
trends have been examined, and, by study- 
ing their causes, a forecast of their future 
influence on the size and structure of the 
population, on the character and distribu- 
tion of work-places, on the means of mov- 
ing about, and on domestic and social 
ways of living, has been attempted. 


Population and Family Structure. 

In the first ten years of this century the 
population of Manchester rose by over 30 
per cent.; in the next twenty years the 
rise continued, but at an average rate of 
less than 4 per cent. in each decade; be- 
tween 1931 and 1941 it slumped below the 
1911 figure. What will be the trend in 
the course of the next fifty years? 
Clearly, the answer to this question is 
fundamental to nearly every aspect of the 
city Plan, for it governs the scale of pro- 
visions required to meet future needs in 
respect of schools, playing-fields, transport 
and much else besides—to say nothing of 
houses. 

Moreover, since our first concern must 
be to see that our citizens are properly 
housed, the structure of our future popula- 
tion is no less of importance than its size. 
We must have some idea of the probable 
effect of past and present trends on the 
relative proportions of children, old folk 
and people of working age, and on the 


number, scale and composition of family 
units into which they will group them- 
selves. 

Accordingly, the birth-rate has been 
reviewed from 1901 and a trend forward 
obtained giving a general birth-rate of 
about 10 infants per 100 married women of 
child-bearing age (15 to 44). Only a very 
substantial increase in the birth-rate could 
appreciably mitigate the tendency of the 
total population to go on declining as a 
result of the inevitable diminution in the 
number of women reaching child-bearing 
age year by year during the next genera- 
tion. In fact, the birth-rate would have 
to rise 50 per cent. above the anticipated 
level before it could suffice to stabilise the 
population at about the present level. 
Past records of mortality in the various 
age groups have been studied and future 
trends have likewise been projected. 

By calculation, the net balance of 
emigration or immigration in each group 
between census years has been obtained. 
By applying birth and death rate and 
migration trends, the future population 
has been estimated as follows :—1941, 
704,550; 1961, 659,300; 1991, 483,350. 

Having dealt with the proposals of the 
plan in considerable detail, the speaker 
proceeded :— 


Overspill and the Satellite. 

The application of the proposals to the 
city will mean that ultimately accommoda- 
tion will be available for 475,000 persons, 
including 80,000 in Wythenshawe. As 
compared with Manchester’s present popu- 
jation a£:705,000 this may seem low indeed. 
It must be remembered, however, that our 
population is expected to diminish by over 
125,000 in the next 30 years alone and 
that the decline will be even more rapid 
thereafter if current trends persist. It 
must also be remembered that this drastic 
reduction in the city’s capacity does not 
represent a drastic lowering of the overall 
housing density; it is partly attributable 
to the anticipated decline in the. average 
number of persons per dwelling from 3.64 
in 1941 to 3.25 in 1961. 

But the comparison between this pro- 
spective limit of the city’s capacity and 
our population estimate for the end of the 
redevelopment period, does not give a true 
conception of the nature or the scale of 
the overspill problem. What matters is 
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the deficit or surplus of housing space that 
will arise year by year as redevelopment 
proceeds. All the land within the city, in- 
cluding Wythenshawe, that is now avail- 
able and zoned for housing will have been 
used up by 1949; thereafter old houses 
must be demolished so that new ones can 
be built in their places, and their present 
occupants must be first rehoused. 

An analysis of the houses in the city of 
70 years or more in age shows that by 1960 
these would number about 81,000. The 
plan envisages the building of about 60,000 
new houses by 1958 during which time 
about 50,000 , Bros will have been de- 
molished. By 1976 120,000 houses would 
have become of 70 or more years of age 
and the plan envisages that by then 98,000 
new houses would have replaced the demo- 
lition of about 105,000 houses, the balance 
being accommodation no longer required 
within the city. 

Up to 1960 only about 27,000 houses coald 
be built within the city boundaries (in- 
cluding Wythenshawe) so that about 43,000 
would need to be built outside the city, 
but from then on if current birth-rate 
trends persist no further overspill would 
take place—in fact from 1967 onwards 
there would be sites sufficient for some 
8,000 surplus houses available within the 
city. The scale of the overspill problem 
can thus be realised. The provision of 
houses outside the city must commence in 
1949 or thereabouts and then in 11 or 12 
years all the accommodation required for 
some 42,000 families must become available 
if the residential plan’ for the city itself 
is to be realised. : 

If the redevelopment of the congested 
residential areas were undertaken wholly 
in the ‘orm of flats the number of families 
to be rehoused outside the city would still 
amount to 37,000.. To force two or three 
generations of people to bring up young 
children in flats for such an insignificant 
return would at any time be inexcusable. 
In the y areqabroe circumstances of. to-day 
it would be nothing short. of lunacy.. 

It may be questioned whether we are 
entitled to draw such positive conclusions 
for population estimates extending 45 
years. These estimates are not compiled 
in any spirit of pessimism ; they faithfully 
indicate the serious position that must arise 
unless there is some change in pre-war 
trends. It is certainly much to be hoped 
that they will be confounded by a sub- 
stantial rise in the birth-rate, for only so 
can we escape the endless complications 
attendant upon the diminishing popula- 
tion. In’ fact, however, even a 50 per 
cent. increase in the birth-rate would have 
little effect on the number of dwellings 
required in the overspill period between 
1949 and 1961. Broadly speaking it would 
merely increase the number of children per 
household, resulting in an average family 
unit, of 3.48 persons in 1961. “Between 
1961 and 1966 it would give rise to a need 
‘or some 3,000 more houses outside the 
city, but from 1966 to 1972 cleared sites 
within our boundaries would still suffice for 
8,000 extra new houses that would be re- 
quired. Thereafter the overspill would 


begin again amounting to a further 32,000 — 


houses by 1991. 

‘ -One of the major objectives of the plan 
is. to, provide living conditions which will 
encourage an increase in the _birth-rate. 
So far from upsetting the proposals such 
an increase would make them more 
economical and secure a fuller reward for 
the energies and resources that must be 
expended in carrying them ‘out, by en- 
suring that the various provisions that we 
must make for immediate ngeds will con- 
tinue to be fully used until the time comes 
for them to be renewed once more. 
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Referring to the City Centre proposals, 
the speaker said :— 

The task divides itself into several clear- 
cut phases: First, the provision of such 
highways as are essential to ease the flow 
of traffic; second, the definition of zones 


into which buildings used for specific pur- 


poses may be grouped as their reconstruc- 
tion becomes necessary; third, the estab- 
lishment of certain focal points which 
would give enhancement and architec- 
tural balance to the City Centre and by 
their example raise the standard of quality 
in all forms of development; and fourth, 
the improvement of passenger transport 
facilities by rail and road. Complement- 
ary to all these problems is the general 
question of what building capacities may 
be required within the several user zones 
and how the form of development may be 
controlled so as to improve working con- 
ditions an@ secure adequate space about 
buildings, and at the same time to yield a 
sufficient return on the capital invested. 


Roads. 

Probably the most urgent post-war need, 
alter an alleviation of the present housing 
shortage, is the relief of traffic congestion 
in the City Centre. The problem is two- 
fold; to relieve the City Centre of all 
through traffic and to clarify its road 
pattern so that it can accommodate the 
ultimate increase in the number of 
vehicles having legitimate business within 
its limits. 

A number of solutions have been con- 
sidered, but that of providing a City Circle 
Road ig the one scheme which will satisfy 
all requirements, Of course, any highway 
proposals for the centra] area must neces- 
sarily affect some valuable properties, but 
the number which would have to be re- 
moved to make room for the City Circle is 
remarkably small in relation to the size 
and value of the scheme. If this solution 
is adopted, it will be possible to leave the 
inner core of the city, which includes ‘most 
of the more valuable business premises, 
free from disturbance until such time as 
normal redevelopment takes place. 


Legislative Needs. 

The Town and Country Planning Act, 
1944, gives loca] authorities the powers of 
compulsory acquisition necessary to secure 
satisfactory redevelopment in blitzed and 
blighted areas. We may expect legisla- 
tion at least equal to the proposals con- 
tained in the White Paper on the Control 
of Land Use, but we still require legisla- 
tion which will help us to forestall future 
decay, to make our City’s layout efficient, 
to keep itg buildings up to date, or other- 
wise to plan ahead and give our children 
the benefit of our foresight. 

It is in the integrated long-term rede- 
velopment of extensive areas that forward 
planning can secure the greatest benefits. 
These areas will, in any case, be largely 
redeveloped, with or without a plan, in 
the course of the next 50 years. Ob- 
viously, means must be found to prevent 
labour and materials from being wasted, 
either by the rebuilding of property 
scheduled for early clearance in any way 
contrary to the detailed planning pro- 
posal or by the renovation of existing 
: structures to last a longer period than is 
contemplated in the redevelopment pro- 
gramme. Land costs must also be related 
to values based on a realistic limit of net 
density to be permitted in post-war housing 
redevelopment, and in commercial and in- 
dustrial areas to values governed by codes 
designed to secure proper daylighting, 
breaks between buildings and pr amis we 
space for car parking and for loading and 
unloading. 

Finally, the plan is technically feasible ; 
its i aa can be made administratively 
possible, 
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REGISTRATION OF HOUSE 
BUILDERS 


MR. NORMAN WALLS ON THE 
SCHEME’S APPLICATION. 


Tue scheme for the registration of 
house-builders was explained in a talk 
given by Mr. Norman H. Watts (Direc- 
tor, National House-Builders’ Registra- 
tion Council) to the Housing Centre on 
September 11. 

After referring to the very considerable 
change in the organisation of the building 
industry during the period between the 
wars—the most remarkable feature of 
which was the development of speculative 
house-building as an industry of its own 
which erected between 1919 and 1939 
3,030,000 houses and by the latter date 
had settled to the regular building of 
over 300,000 a year—the speaker con- 
tinued :— 

‘*To anyone in close contact with hous- 
ing during these two decades it was 
obvious that a new industry had grown 
up; a specialised house-building industry. 

‘* What size of firm built the houses? 
The answer to’ this question cannot be 
stated definitely, but knowledgeable 
sources of im‘ormation agree that various 
sizes of firms contributed annual quotas 
somewhat as follows :— 


Firms Total Houses Average per 
Building. Built. Firm. 
1,400 8,400 mo 6 houses 
2,400 60,000 i 25 do. 
1,100 en 62,000 om. 56 do. 
350 Pet 30,000 il 85 do. 
800 ada 140,000 175° do. 
‘50 os 25,000 500 do. 


‘“The number of houses built in the 
tradition of the nineteenth century, that 
is to say, by contractors in their periods 
of contractual inactivity, was relatively 
insignificant. The bulk of these houses 
were built by firms who had remodelled 
their businesses along lines particularly 
adapted to repetitive production. We 
hear a great deal nowadays about pre- 
fabrication. These specialist housing firms 
had carried prefabrication to a degree un- 
dreamed of by contractors or by architects 
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to local authorities. They had—because of 
the unprecedented boom in house purchase 
—been brought into close contact with 
Mrs. House-Purchaser, and had learned at 
first hand just what she wanted. There 
was no need for the private enterprise 
house-builder to theorise. He had prac- 
tical experience because of his daily con- 
tact with the man and the woman in the 
street and knew what their requirements 
were. Further, he had to sell in a keenly 
competitive market; therefore he had to 
put his goods in the shop window attrac- 
tively arrayed and with prices marked in 
plain figures. 

‘*In a recent competition organised by 
the house-building industry it is interest- 
ing to note that the services of no less 
eminent a person than the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
should have been enrolled by - private 
enterprise, by the type of entrepreneur 
who is frequently derisively referred to as 
the ‘‘spec. builder,” or even as_ the 
‘jerry builder.”’ 

Housing Standards, 1919-1939. 

‘*‘ Before examining the further changes 
that have been brought about in the build- 
ing industry during the war, let us see 
how housing standards were affected by 
the considerable housing activity in the 
years 1919-1939. There can be no doubt 
that there was a progressive and consider- 
able improvement during these years in 
planning, layout, amenities end conveni- 
ence. It was not so evident that enough 
attention was paid to structural soundness. 
Indeed, as selling prices were reduced, or 
as a bigger cake was offered for the same 
money, constructional standards sometimes 
suffered—although not to the extent that 
some people would have us believe. The 
best elements in the industry realised that 
they were being forced to build down to 
a price instead of up to a standard. The 
house-building industry got a bad Press. 

‘**Tt was in these circumstances that the 
National House-Builders’ Registration 
Council came into being. The National 
House-Builders’ Registration Council is a 
trade organisation. It is an independent 
certifying authority representative of all 
appropriate interests, including _ local 
government bodies, professional institu- 
tions, health, housing and planning asso- 
ciations, as well as the employer, operative 
and finance interests more directly con- 
cerned with the building of houses. Its 
members are nominated 

The Royal Institute of British Architects; 

The Chartered Surveyors’ Institution ; 

The National Federation of Owner-Occupiers’ 
and Owner-Residents’ Associations ; 

The Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England ; 

The Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers ; 

The Society of Medical Officers of Health ; 

The Town Planning Institute ; 

The County Councils’ Association ; 

The Rural District Councils’ Association ; 

The Urban District Councils’ Association ; 

Various Women’s Organisations ; 

The Building Societies’ Association ; 
together with organisations of Employers and 
Operatives in the industry. 

Observers for the Ministry of Health and 
Ministry of Works sit with and assist the 
Council and its Committees. 

The Objects of the Registration Council. 

‘The principal object of the Registra- 
tion Council is to ensure a high standard 
of design, workmanship and materials in 
house-building in the United Kingdom. It 
achieves its objects by these means :— 

(1) By procuring the preparation and 
adoption of model standard specifications 
acceptable to all interests represented on 
the Council ; 

(2) By maintaining a Register _ of 
Builders w‘lling to submit all houses they 
build to the periodic inspection of the 
Council’s technical staff and advisers 
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during construction (in practice, each 
house is inspected at least five times 
during construction) ; 

(3) By issuing in respect of each house 
inspected and approved a certificate of 
compliance with the Council’s specifica- 
tion ; 

(4) By requiring the builder to give a 
guarantee to make good, free of all cost, 
any defects reported within a period of 
two years and arising from non-compliance 
with the specification; and 

(5) By indemnifying any aggrieved per- 
son against loss suffered by reason that the 
building in respect of which a Certificate 
is issued by the Council does not conform 
to the standard prescribed. 

‘‘This scheme for the registration of 
house builders and the certification of 
houses built by them was launched in 
January, 1937, by the late Sir Kingsley 
Wood, then Minister of Health. By 1939 
it had secured general approval, and a 
large. majority of the reputable house 
builders in the country had become regis- 
tered, thereby undertaking that all the 
houses which they built would conform to 
the standards prescribed by the specifica- 
tion approved by the Council. 

‘‘ Although there has been no private 
enterprise house building during the war 
years, very considerable progress has been 
made in the organisation of the industry ; 
the many sectional or geographical organi- 
sations of house builders that existed and 
that frequently made representations to 

- Government Departments in regard to the 
requirements of the industry, not always 
speaking with the same voice or recom- 
mending the same line of action, have now 
become a single united and well-integrated 
national organisation. All members of that 
organisation are bound by the terms of the 
constitution of their trade ¢ederation to 
become registered under the National 
House-Builders’ Registration Council and 
to build up to the standards of that body. 
The industry to-day is therefore better 
fitted than ever to tackle the enormous 
amount of house building that requires to 
be done. During the next few months the 
Registration Council will revise its model 
specification in the light of war-time de- 
velopments in technique and also of the 
materials that may continue in short 
supply. Already the Council’s work of 
inspection has restarted. Difficulties are 
being experienced by builders in obtaining 
from local authorities licences to build, 
and there is a grave danger that by next 
March we may have the paradox of con- 
siderable unemployment in the building 
industry coinciding with an outcry for 
more houses. 


House Building To Let. 


“It has been frequently said of private 
enterprise—indeed this is one of the most 
severe criticisms by its opponents—that it 
has built to sell rather than to let. Even 
if this were true I should be the last to 
apologise for creating a nation of owner- 
occupiers. People who own the houses 
they live in feel they have a stake in the 
country and are likely to prove a safe- 
guard against reckless expenditure by 
local government. The house-purchasing 
public, it is right to point out, constitutes 
an important section of the community, 
and should receive equal consideration 
from the Government in the matter of 
subsidy to those who sit back and --ait 
for the local authority to provide them 
with a house. Socially, home-ownership 
should be encouraged. The late Prime 
Minister has said that there will beseven 
million people after the war owning from 

00 to £300 who previously had no capi- 
tal whatever. The majority of these people 
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will not wish to live in a Council house. 
They should be enabled safely to invest 
their capital in the sound investment of a 
house which they themselves will occupy. 


‘‘The statement that private enterprise 
does not build for letting is, however, by 
no means true.’ In the two years following 
September, -1937, the private builder, be- 
sides building a very large number of 
houses for sale, also provided, without 
any cost to the public purse, 163,000 houses 
for letting against a total number of 
194,000 houses built by local authorities 
for letting at uneconomic rentals and at a 
huge cost to the taxpayer and ratepayer. 
This is an achievement of which the build- 
ing industry has every reason to feel proud. 
Prior to 1910 it was customary for free 
enterprise to build for letting. In the 
words of the Report of the Sub-Committee 
(of the Central Housing Advisory Commit- 
tee) on. Private Enterprise. Housing, ‘‘ to 
all intents and purposes private enterprise 
was the sole provider of houses before the 
war of {914-1918.’’ Then Govermment inter- 
ference in the shape of taxation of land 
values drove the private investor away 
from this useful field of activity. He has 
since been driven still farther away by the 
inequitable operation of the Rent Restric- 
tion Acts. But even so these figures prove 
that private enterprise is still well 
equipped to build either for sale or letting. 
It is, because of its specialist experience 
over 20 years, equipped to do this more 
economically and more efficiently than it 
can be done by any other means. During 
the present period of high prices it cannot 
compete in terms of weekly rentals with 
the subsidised activities of local authori- 
ties, but with an equivalent subsidy it is 
beyond question that it can deliver the 
goods. 

‘*Sites are available for_ over 300,000 
houses now. Private enterprise acquired 
these sites before the war. Miles a‘ roads 
and sewers are already made, and in a 
large number of cases the foundations are 
already in. 


‘What are we waiting for?”’ 
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BUILDING INDUSTRY AND 


HOUSING 


WELCOME TO GOVERNMENT’S NEW 
HOUSING POLICY. 

Mr. Srantey Hearper, Director of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, was the guest of the Council of 
the Yorkshire Federation at its month] 
meeting in Leeds. Mr. W. Horsfall, Presi 
dent of the Yorkshire Federation, presided, 

Mr. Hearder said that builders of the 
country welcomed the Government's de. 
cision to make the Ministry of Health 
responsible for Housing policy and the in- 
clusion of Mr. Aneurin Bevan, the new 
Minister of Health, in the Cabinet. Hous. 
ing was essentially a collection of local jobs 
which would have to be handled by local 
authorities and by local builders of all 
sizes, and under the new Government lay. 
out wider discretion would no doubt be 
given to the local authorities who knew 
the local conditions and the local builders 
far better than any central department. 
The Ministry of Works were still left with 
a very big task, and Mr. George Tomlin- 
son’s statement that his departmental team 
would be organised on peace-time lines was 
highly gratifying. 

The National Federation, said Mr. 
Hearder, agreed with Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood that only the building industry could 
build, and it had assured both Ministers 
that they would co-operate whole-heartedly 
with their two departments and with the 
local authorities. 


Output and Higher Wages. 

Speaking of the reported decision of the 
building trade operatives to claim an in. 
crease in wages, Mr. Hearder said that out- 
put was the crux of the matter. That _had 
recently been giving cause for anxiety. 
The effect of higher wages on the cost of 
building, and particularly on house-build- 
ing, would have to be considered, and tine 
aude matter would have to be looked at 
from the point of view of those who had 
to pay the rent, 

In an appeal] for support for the 
National Tehestin Mr. Hearder em- 
phasised that it represented the interests 
of builders of all types and sizes. The 
Federation had consistently reminded suc- 
cessive Governments that the gigantic task 
of reconstruction could not be successfully 
carried out without the help of the small 
builder. The Federation was democratic. 
The highest posts in it, both regional and 
national, were occupied by small as well as 
medium and big builders, 


THE SMALL BUILDER’S CONTRIBU- 
TION. 


In an address to the Southend Rotary 
Club, Mr. G. H. A. Hugues (Director, 
L.M.B.A.) made a plea for the use of the 
smaller builder. 

The present tendency in Government 
circles to give housing and other contracts 
only to firms which had labour to carry 
them out was, in his view, entirely wrong. 
It was unfair to the great mass of small 
and medium .firms which had suffered so 
heavily during the war years, and which 
were now looking for the opportunity to 
make a fresh start on reconstruction work. 

‘* Every builder in the country worth 
his salt can make a contribution now. He 
should be encouraged, and the fact that he 
has very few men available at the moment 
should not debar him from Government 
work. The present labour force of. the 
building industry is shortly to be multi- 
plied by three. In my view it is vital 
that the industry should be reconstructed 
on as wide a basis ag possible. 

‘* Work which is a part of the recon- 
struction programme should be distributed 
amongst all reputable firms .even if they 
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have only one or two men with whom to 
make # start. It is round that nucleus 
that, with men coming out. of the Forces 
and from munitions, these reconstituted 
firms, which before the war were the back- 
bone of the building industry, can best be 
built up. In that way, and in that way 
only, can the building industry be put ‘in 
a position to play its full part in the re- 
building of Britain,” 

Growth of National Associations. 

In his address Mr. Hucnes sketched a 
picture of the past, present and future of 
the building industry from the employers’ 
point of view. He explained how, follow- 
ing the repeal of the Combination Laws 
over 100 years ago, associations of 
workers were legalised. This led to 
demands for improved working conditions, 
often supported by strikes, which were 
both numerous and bitter. This resulted 
in the establishment of local associations 
oi employers to combat these attacks. 
From those small beginnings there was 
built up first area, then regional, and later 
national organisations on both sides, 
formed in the first instance entirely for 
purposes of attack and defence of working 
conditions. To-day in the building indus- 
try the aims and objects of these organisa- 
tions were on a quite different basis, and 
though one of the prime duties of the em- 
ployers’ association was to protect its 
members it could justly be claimed that 
the main work of the organisation was that 
of making the industry, in co-operation 
with the operatives, as efficient a machine 
as possible for the service of the public, 

“This has been our constant en- 
deavour,”’ said Mr. Hughes, ‘‘ and the 
wages agreements entered into soon after 
the last war have been the means of main- 
taining peace and stability in the industry, 
as is evidenced from the fact that there 
has been no major disturbance in the 
building trade forn,over 20 years. Our 
joint machinery with the Trades Unions 
has even stood up to the ‘hard test of war 
conditions, and has enabled the industry 
to make an outstanding contribution to the 
war effort which led the country to 
ultimate and complete victory.”’ 


Serving the Public. 

Through the National Joint Council for 
the Building Industry, working conditions 
had been maintained and improved with 
the object of making them attractive to 
those who would join the National Federa- 
tion in the near future. The wages basis 
had been maintained, a scheme had been 
put into operation for holidays with pay, 
whilst agreements had been reached for a 
guaranteed week to overcome the casual 
nature of the employment that was the lot 
of the industry before the war. A new 
apprenticeship scheme had been devised to 
provide for an intake of 25,000 apprentices 
a year, and the conditions of work and of 
pay had been substantially improved, 
whilst emphasis had been placed upon the 
need for proper technical training during 
the years of apprenticeship. This last had 
been done to prepare the way for building 
up our industry again to a force of over 
1,000,000 men which would be necessary 
if we were to tackle the building that had 
to be done during the next few years. 
“The programme lies ahead, but it cannot 
really be started on until more labour is 
made available. That is the urgent need 
of the industry at the moment.” 


“* Town Planning and Health.” 

The Chadwick (“‘ Bossom Gift’’) Lecture 
of 1943 delivered under this title by Mr. 
J. H. Forshaw, M.C., F.R.1I.B.A. (Archi- 
tect to the L.C.C.), has now been pub- 
lished, price 1s. 6d., by P. 8. King and 
Pe orig Ltd., 14, Great Smith-street, 

.W.1. 
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REQUISITIONED LAND AND 
WAR WORKS ACT, 1945—I. 


By W. T. CRESWELL, K.C. 


One of the last functions of the late 
Government was to pass to the Statute 
Book the above important Act. 

During the time the Bill was before Par- 
liament it gave rise to much controversy 
since it was. considered to be novel in 
that it sought to affect the rights af 
owners of property and those of the 
public over common land and open spaces, 
and their rights: of way, and easements 
generally, all in a manner and degree not 
put before Parliament at any time pre- 
viously. Moreover the Bill did not pro- 
vide for upholding the powers of local 
authorities—already given under prevail- 
ing Acts of Parliament. However, cer- 
tain of its proposals were conceded or 
dropped during its passage and the Bill 
was passed eventually by Parliament, and 
came into force as an Act on June 15, 
1945. It applies throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

The main purpose of the Act is to estab- 
lish powers for the compulsory acquisition, 
by Ministers of the Crown, of land which 
has been requisitioned for war purposes. 
The Ministers referred to are, in the 
main, those who have power already to 
acquire land under the Defence Acts—and 
the Minister of War Transport, the 
Postmaster-General and the Minister of 
Works. 

For the purposes of the Act, a Com- 
mission known as the War Works Com- 
mission is constituted, and, indeed, that 
Commission has already been set up. Its 
main function is to adjudicate on matters 
in dispute. 

The power of acquisition is exercisable 
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wherever Government war works have 
been erected on land not already owned 
by the Government; and where the Crown 
considers that the value of the works and 
the right to use them ought to be pre- 
served for the Crown or for some other 
person who has erected them. 

When one of the Ministers aforesaid 
becomes desirous of exercising his power, 
he must refer his proposals to the Com- 
missioners who are forthwith to hold an 
inquiry and make a report. With certain 
exceptions, the Minister must then follow 
the recommendations of their report. 

In all cases the Commissioners must, in 
dealing with any proposal, consider the 
cost of the standing works, the financial 
advantage to any objector who has the 
right to oppose the acquisition, and’ the 
loss or hardship to any objector if it is 
acquired; also, the practicability or 
otherwise of restoring the land eventually, 
when no longer required, to its original 
condition. 

Special provisions are made in the Act- 
for commons and open spaces, for the 
stopping up or diversion of highways and 
for telegraph lines and other special forms 
of property. Doubtless our readers will 
be keenly interested in other parts of the 
Act which deal with its temporary powers 
for acquisition af land by Ministers, the 
temporary procedure for acquisition of 
land by local authorities, the maintenance, 
use and removal of works, etc., the ac- 
quisition of easement and other rights 
over land, compensation payable on the 
acquisition of land, the powers of Minis- 
ters to defray the cost of rehabilitation of 
land in certain circumstances, as, for in- 
stance, when land has been damaged by 
Government war work done thereon, or by 
other Government war-time use thereof, 
and the provision of other land in lieu of 
land acquired under the Defence Acts. 

We propose, therefore, in future articles 
to go more fully into details of the pro- 
posals in the Act for dealing with these 
matters. 

(To be continued.) 


BOOK REVIEW 


British Timbers. By E. H. Bouton and 
. Atwyn Jay. London: A. and C. 

Black, Ltd. Pp. 112 12s. 6d. 

Timber is scarce to-day, but the litera- 
ture of timber continues to grow, and it 
is little over a year ago since we reviewed 
in these columns a book by Messrs. 
Boulton and Jay entitled ‘‘ Building 
Timbers,” dealing with that subject briefly 
and generally. ‘The volume now under 
review is restricted to home-grown timbers, 
the importance of which has greatly in- 
creased. The competence of the authors is 
beyond dispute, and they have provided 
a manual which is as reliable and compre- 
hensive as it is attractively produced. 
After a brief introduction on ‘‘ British 
Trees and their Cultivation,’ there are 
two chapters on the properties and struc- 
ture of timber, and then a valuable chapter 
on the identification of the varieties found 
in Great Britain. 

Next comes a long series of sixty clear 
line-drawings, showing the micro-structure 
of the chief kinds of British timber. The 
bulk of the text then follows, consisting 
of a detailed account of all the British 
hardwoods and softwoods. Each variety 
is described in respect of its name, distri- 
bution, growth, qualities, seasoning and 
uses. The letterpress ends with an excel- 
lent bibliography and a full index. The 
most striking feature of this book, how- 
ever, is the series of thirty large-scale 
photographs of the principal timbers, a 
triumph of photography and of reprodue- 
tion. M. 8S. B. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Contractors’ Plant Decontrolled. 

After September 30, 1945, all types of 
contractors’ plant may be purchased 
without “ permit to purchase ” from the 
Ministry of Works. Prospective pur- 
chasers should, therefore, place their 
orders direct with manufacturers. 


Bitumen for Pipe Coating. 

The Ministry of Works announces that 
all restrictions on the use of bitumen, 
etc., for pipe coating are withdrawn. 
It is, however, necessary to continue to 
economise in the use of bitumen, tar 
and pitch, rubber, cast iron and hessian, 
which are still subject to the economy 
specification listed in the review of 
Economy Memoranda (B.M.S.C./158) pub- 
lished on February 8, 1945, 


Disposal of Army Huts. 

The Ministry of Works is receiving 
large numbers of applications for the pur- 
chase of surplus Army huts. This state- 
ment is issued to explain why only a 
small proportion of these applications 
can be successful. When & hutted camp 
is empty it may nevertheless be reserved 
for reoccupation by troops coming home 
for demobilisation, or being moved out 
of requisitioned houses, or by prisoners 
helping with the harvest or doing other 
vital work. Army huts are almost in- 
variably erected 2n requisitioned land. 
and if they are no longer needed by the 
Government they are first offered to 
the owner of the land, since if they could 
be used where they stood it would ohbyi- 
ously be a waste of manpower to dis- 
mantle them for re-erection elsewhere. 

The small numbers of huts not ab- 
sorbed in these ways are generally dis- 
posed of locally by the District Officers 
of the Ministry of Works, by competitive 
tender, the purchaser being responsible 
for dismantling and removing the huts. 
The value of the huts varies according 
to their condition and no estimate of 
prices can be given. There is no regular 
**list price.”’ The huts available are 
mostly of the Nissen type, 36 ft. x 16 ft., 
but smaller quantities of other types of 
Toughly the same size or somewhat larger 
are also available in certain cases. 

The use of labour for dismantling and 
re-erecting the huts is subject to the 
general regulations for control of civil 
building, and purchasers are responsible 
for ensuring that the huts, when re- 
erected, conform to local bye-laws and 
planning regulations. 


Timber from Germany. 

A’ small mission of timber experts 
headed by Mr. Gerald Lenanton, Drector 
of the Home Timber Production Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Supply, is pro- 
ceeding to Germany to examine, in con- 
sultation with the British element of the 
Control Commission, proposals for ob- 
taining timber from the British zone for 
use in the United Kingdom. 


THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS 


EXAMINATION RESULTS. 


Fotzow1nc is the list of successful candi- 
dates in the Institute of Builders’ Licen- 
tiate and Associate Dipioma examinations 
this year :— 

Licentiate Dietoma: Butterworth, F., York; 
Clancy, B. J. Worthing; Dixon, T. K., Darling- 
ton; Eaves, E., Fleetwood; Edwards, A. V., 
Abingdon; Evans, J. R., Malvern; Ford, C. J., 
Northwich; Forster, F., Workington; Fussell, 
Ww. ., Southampton; Gadsby, A. 8., Derby; 
George, E. C. L., Tolworth; Hale, B. J., 
Gloucester; Hall, H. J., London; Hickman, 
A. G., London; Iredale, R., Elland; Kelly, 
N. E., Bristol; Loosemoore, D. G. 8., Barn- 
staple; Munckton, D. W. Clevedon; Newble, 
D 


! .» Mansfield; Pope, A. H., Christ- 
church; Rhodes, C. M., Leeds; Smajifield, J., 
Hove; Taylor, R. E., Prescot; Tobin, J. F 


Atherton; Wainwright, W. H., Seacroft ;-Wall- 
work, R., Walkden; Wedlake, H. H., Cardiff; 
and Winton, L. J., Aberdeen. 

Associate Diptoma: Cane, H. J., L.1.0.B., 
Oxford. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF EISTEDDFOD TEMPORARY PAVILION. 


TRADE NEWS 


Water Heater Firm’s Change of Name. 


Mr. J. R. Barralet, managing director of 
New Geysers (1931), Ltd., informs us that 
the name of this firm has been changed to 
Barralets, Lid. This is a change in name 
only, the management remaining un- 
altered. The name Barralet has for 
many years been associated with gas 
water heaters, and the products of this 
firm have always been known in the 
industry as Barralet’s geysers. The com- 
pany has planned for a considerably 
wider range of gas water heaters, and it is 
felt that the new name will be more 
appropriate. The offices and works will 
remain at 24, 25 and 27, Addington-square, 
London, 8.E.5. ’Phone: RODney 2696-7. 
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MODERN METHODS OF 


TEMPORARY CONSTRUCTION 


THe use of tubular scaffolding as a 
medium for the erection of temporary 
structures other than scaffolds is becoming 
more and more widely recognised. Such 
things as grand stands, exhibition stands, 
towers, bridges, storage racks and tem- 
porary buildings of all kinds, sizes and 
shapes, etc., are being constructed almost 
daily by this method. 

The speed with which such buildings 
can be erected and dismantled and cleared 
away at the end of their temporary useful- 
ness with the minimum of waste of mate- 
rial, and the return of the site to its 
former use, has been demonstrated 
recently by the Steel Scaffolding Co., Ltd., 
of 82, Victoria-street, S.W.1, who were 
commissioned by the Committee of the 
National Eisteddfod of Wales to erect a 
concert pavilion to seat 5,000 people, 
together with a large platform for choirs 
and orchestra. 

The pavilion was actually built on a 
football field at Rhos, in North Wales, and 
was erected and ready for use in just over 
oue month. The ceremony, which lasted a 
week, was, we understand, highly success- 
ful, and the broadcast cof some of the con- 
certs was sufficient to show that the ques- 
tion of acoustics was well looked after. 
At the end of the ceremony the building 
was dismantled and cleared away in just 
over a week, the football pitch restored 
to the local club, and the whole cof the 
material is being used in essential building 
work elsewhere. We illustrate views of 
the pavilion in course of construction, and 
also of the finished building. 





AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE PAVILION. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING. TRADE 


- AS AND FROM Ist JULY, 1945. 
(Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors) 
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Ss Tt Plus 2d. per working day. 
Nore.—Carpenters, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts receive 2d. per day Tool Allowances. 


Women’s RATES.—In all districts throughout the country the rate of wages for women engaged on craft processes is 1/7 per. hour. Women introduced 
to carry out work other than craft processes, 1/4 per hour. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


CHAPELHALL.—Plans in hand for Trans- 
port Department at Broadless, for which the 
architects are R. & J. Strang, 95, Main-st., 
Chapelhall, 

GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for alterations 
und additions for the Acme Tea Chest Co., 
Ltd., at Polmandie-rd., for which the architect 
is Thomas Cordiner, 261, West George-st., 
Glasgow. 

STRANRAER.—T.C. to proceed with erec- 
tion of 134 houses at Sheuchans-park site. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
fer the submission of tenders; a 
denotes closing date for applications; t 
and address at the end refer 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


SEPTEMBER 26 
Berwick-on-Tweed B.C. —Rebuilding 10 houses. 
BS. Dep. £2 2s. 
Glasgow T.C.—Extension of Possilpark tram 
oo Transport Manager, 46, Bath-st. Dep. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne T.C.—Alterations and addi- 
tions to “J.D.” ward at General Hospital. 
City A. i 
SEPTEMBER 27. 
Gateshead T.C.—95 houses at Blue Quarries 
estate. B.E Dep. £5 5s. 
Nantwich R.D.C.—16 Swedish timber houses 
on 4 sites. E., Council soe Dep. £2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 2 
Esher U.D.C.—14 cottages at Island Farm- 
rd. E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
Ipswich T.C.—174 houses at Whitton. B.S. 
Okehampton.—8 working-class dwellings at 
Bridestowe. Building 8. Dep. £3 3s. 
* g U.D.C.—20 houses. €., Council 
ces. 


Scarborough T.C.—38 houses, Barrowcliff 


estate. B. and Water E. 

t Wellingborough R.D.C.—20 houses’ at 

Irchester. H. W. Sheffield, 18, Oxford-st., 
Dep. £2 2s 


Wellinborough. a 

Alnwick U.D.C. ag) a Wash Burn estate, 
section 1. 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

t* Bromyard U.D.C.—(1) Preparation and 
levelling ot site; (2) Construction of roads and 
footpaths; (3) Erection of 26 houses. H. 
Clayton (L.), New-rd., Bromyard. 

Hitchen U.D.C.—10 ’ permanent houses (Type 
A) at Grove ery estate. S. Dep. £3 3s. 

Portiand -—Rebuilding 3 houses at 
Tillycoombe- rd. or and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
+Rawmarsh U.D.C.—50 houses at Monkwood 
estate. §S., Council Offices, Parkgate, Yorks. 
+*Wanstead and Woodford T.C.—7 blocks of 
2-storey flats and 72 houses at Glengall No. 2 
estate, Woodford Green. T.C. Dep. £2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 30. 

t*Saffron Walden T.C.—66 semi-detached and 

terrace houses at Ashdon-rd. Dep. £1 1s. 
OCTOBER 1. 

Barnsley T.C.—115 houses at Park House. 
B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 

Brierley Hill U.D.C.—40 houses at Hulland 
estate and 20 houses at Blaze Park estate. J. R. 
Moore (A.), Council Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 

Brownhills U.D.C.—50 houses of varying 
types at Hussey Field site. Henry Jennings and 
neste (L.), 3 and 5, Church-st., Brierley Hill. 

ep. 

Sl aianeies Spa Fare houses at Bury-rd. 
extension. B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Stratton R.D.C.—8 houses at Kilkhampen. S. 

Willenhall U.D.C.—34 houses on two sites. 
E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 


ber 3. 
*Farnborough U.D.C.—40 pairs semi-detached 


houses and 5 blocks of 4 houses, sepier: la. 
housing scheme. E. and 8. Dep. 

Manchester T.C.—Alterations af Riverside 
and Menyden for kitchen scullery at Dr. Garrett 
Memorial Home, Conway. City A. Dep. £1 1s. 

St. Pancras B.C.—Reinstatement of 3 work- 
ing-class flats at Chester-rd. T.C. Dep. £2 2s. 

OCTOBER 4. 
Mitford and Launditch R.D.C.—36 houses in 7 


parishes. W. J.. Barton, C., The Guildhall, East 
Dereham. Dep. £1. 
OCTOBER 6. 
“Bedfordshire .C.—Installation , of low- 
pressure hot-water system at Mogerhanger 


Park Sanatorium. County a Dept., 
Shire Hall, Bedford. Dep. £2 

Hemel Hempstead 7.0 ‘Erection of 50 per- 
manent houses or of groups of ten. 
Soissons, A.R.A., 
Garden City, Herts. 


L. de 
Midland Bank-chbrs., Welwyn 
Dep. £2 2s. 
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*Wokingham R.D.C.—2 pairs of houses at 
Wargrave. C. Smith and Son (F. and A.), 164, 
Friar-st., eases 5 | ovaks o. 1s. 


CTOBER 
cen . c.—10 Sa at Park-la. 
estate. City E. Dep. £2. 
Portishead U.D.C.—4 pone ¢ semi-detached 


ay at Burlington-rd. . Reynolds, C. 
ep. 
t*Seuth gate B.C.—50. houses at  Bruton’s 


Land, Darsewell Green. B.E. and 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 


OCTOBER 38. 
ootle B.—Rebuilding i houses at Fern- 
bill ng han “Netherton-rd. B.E. and 8. Dep. 
Diss U.D.C.—10 povene at Frenze-rd. C. R. 
11 


Williamson, C. Dep. s. 

Durham €E.C.—Alterations and additions to 
Junior Technical school, Stockton-on-Tees. F. 
Willey (F.), 34, ! Hivet, Du Durham. 

iT 


*Easington R.D.C.—522 eceie in 8 districts. 


E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. for each site. 
OCTOBER 10. 
monn hey R.D.C.—16 houses on 3 sites. §., 24, 
Warwic , Bugby. Dep. £2 2s. 
OCTOBER 11. 


Oldham C.B.—22 houses at Stoneleigh No. 2 
housing scheme and 18 ae at Strinesdal 
housing scheme. B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

OCTOBER 12. 

“S. Westmorland C.C.—8 permanent houses, 

Holme. E. and S., 3%, Lowther-st., Kendal. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
OCTOBER 15. 
Haverhill U.D.C.—10 houses at Helions Park 


site. D. C. Denton-Smith, 40, Regent-st., Cam- 
bridge. Dep. £3 3s. 

Sutton-in-Ashfield U.D.C. — 38 permanent 
houses and 38 Duplex houses at Hardwick-la. 
Warner and Dean, Mansfield-rd., Sutton-in- 
Ashfield. Dep. £2 2s. 

OCTOBER 19. 

*Burton-on-Trent C.B.—100 houses, Waterside 

housing scheme. B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s 
OCTOBER 20. 


*Brentford and Chiswick T.C.—10 dwellings 
for aged B iccore at Clifden-rd. B.E. and §. 
Dep. £2 2 

*Wells T.0.—54 houses in 4 groups. G. E. 
Mitchell, Ph tian 3 City S., Council Offices. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
NO DATE. 
Cowdenbeath T.C.—Work in various trades for 
erection of 100 houses at Moss-side site. 
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Halifax ©.B.—26 houses at Backhold-la., 12 
one-storey dwellings for aged persons and 2 
maisonettes over Geallaee at Gledcliffe site, 

.E. Dep. £2 2s. 

Midlothian C.C. invite applications in various 
trades for erection of 20 houses at Ratho Village 
and 8 houses at Kirknewton. C.C., County 
bar ra George IV Bridge, Edinburgh, 

Stranraer T.C.—Applications invited for erec. 
ey of..approx. 134 houses at Shenchan Park. 

. M. Wilson, T.C, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
SEPTEMBER 238. 
tNeweastle-on-Tyne T.C.—Removal of blast 
walling, etc., at East End Police Station and 
=~ Headquarters. City Estate and Property 


ENGINEERING 
OCTOBER 3. 
Cheshire C.C.—Reconstruction of Bridle 
Bridge. K. J. Nichols, A. _ eo C.E., County 8. 
and “ae Dep. £2 2s. 


Gonmban 4. 
Eire Electricity Supply Beard.—Civil construc. 
tion work of hydro-electric Pibakousens of River 
Bire, Co: Donegal. P. J. ene. "ane Secretary, 


60-62, Upper Mount-st., Dublin 


Pe ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
ATERIALS, ETC. 


SEPTEMBER 28. 
Bury T.C.—Internal and external decorations 


of schools. B.S. 


ROARS. SEWERAGE AND 
ATER WORKS 
ay te a 26. 
Darlington C.B.—Roads a“? sewers at Nick- 


stream-la. site. B.S. Dep. 
Portsmouth T.C.—Roads and sewers at 
Western-rd. City E. Dep. £2 2s. 

Wirral U.D.C.—Roads and sewers for 2 


housing sites. S. Dep. £1 1s. 
SEPTEMBER 27. 
Buckfastleigh U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at 
Silver-st. W. ag ey 4 & Son, 14, Palace- 
ep. 


ave., Paignton. 2 2s. 
SEPTEMBER 28. 
Easington R.D.C.—Advance preparation of 6 
housing sites. C. W. Clarke, E. and 8., Council} 


Offices. _ Dep. £1 1s. per site. 
R,D.C.—Construction of reinforced 
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concrete pa tesa to reservoir at Woore Ash. 
H. Crabtree, M.Inst.M.&Cy.E., Council Offices. 


Dep. £5 5s, 
SEPTEMBER 29. 

Halesowen T.C.—Roads and sewers for tem- 
porary bungalows. B.E. and 
OCTOBER 1. 

Dagenham T.C.—Roads and eewers at Dagen- 
ham-rd. B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2 

Filey U.D.C:—Roads ane Baan ‘at Newthorpe 
site. S. Dep. £2 2s. 

Frimley and Camberley U.D.C.—Roads and 
sewers. E. and 8. Dep. ,.£2 2s 
OCTOBER 2. 

Rochford R.D.C.—Roads and sewers at Gt. 
Wakering. E. and 8. Dep. £1. 
OCTOBER 3. 

Tettenhall U.D.C.—Provision, laying and 
jointing of approx. 2,000 lin. yds. of 9 in. and 
6 in. dia. stoneware and iron pipe sewers, etc. 
Wiles Raikes and Marshall, — Gt. Charles- 

, Birmingham, 3. Dep. £3 
OCTOBER hy 

Horsham U,D.C.—Provision and laying of 

approx, 492 lin. yds. of 4-in. spun-iron main, etc. 
G. Atkinson, F.S.I., Council Offices. 

ba ton-on-Severn R. D.C. —Provision, laying and 
jointing of about 3,400 lin. yds. of 12 in., 9 in. 
and 6 in. dia. pipe sewers, etc., and construc- 
tion of sewage disposal works for bacterial 
treatment and incidental works, at. Mental 


Hospital. Powick, Willcox, Raikes and 
Marshall, 33, Gt. Charles-st.. Birmingham, 3. 
Dep. £5 5s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments marked* 


are advertised elsewhere in this issue. Those 
in previous 


marked t have been advertised 
issues. 
SEPTEMBER 27. 
+Warwick C.C.—Temporary Architectural 
Assistant. 


'- SEPTEMBER 28. 
t+Aldershot T.C.—Clerk of Works, 
+Blackburn C©.B.—(a) Architectural] Assistant ; 
(b) Temporary Architectural Assistant. 
*Warrington C.B8.—Building Surveyor. 
*Warrington C.B.—(a) Architectural Assistant, 
Architectural 


Grade E;. (b) Two General 
Assistants, Grade D; (c) Two Architectural 
Assistants, Grade -C;  (d). Engineering 


Assistant, Grade D; (e) Engineering Assistant, 
Grade C; (f) Town Planning Assistant, 


Grade D. 
SEPTEMBER 29. 
*Bexley T.C.—3 Assistant Architects. 
t+tCambs £.C.—Teacher of Building Subjects. 
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‘ Jame County Council.—Senior Planning 
cer. 

tLondon County Council.—(1) Temporary 
Planning Officers, Grade Il; (2) Temporary 
Planning Officers, Grade III; (3) Temporary 
Technical Assistants, 

tMaidstone B.C.—Clerk of Works. 

tRhyl U.D.C.—Building and Housing In- 


spector. 
OCTOBER 1. 
*Barking T.C.—Permanent Foreman Decorator. 
“Hawarden R.D.C.—Housing C. of W. 
tMetropolitan Water Board.—Senior Assistant 


Architect. ; 
+Staffs C.C.—Senior Planning Assistant, 
Grade E. j 

*Surbiton T.C.—Temporary Quantity Survey- 


ing Assistant. 
OCTOBER 4. 
*Oxford £.C.—Senior Assistant at School of 
Architecture and Building. 
OCTOBER 5. 
*Holborn B.C.—2 Technical Assistants. 
*Lindsey (Lincs) €.C.—Senior Assistants. 
OCTOBER 6. 
*Deptford T.C.—Temporary Engineering and 
Surveying Assistant. 


*Lincoln T.C, — Technical and Planning 
Assistant. ° : 

*North Riding €.C€.—Technical Assistant, 
Grade ©. i 8 

*Wembley B.C. — Temporary Engineering 
Assistant. 


OCTOBER 3. 4 
*East Riding ©.C.—(a) 2 Senior Architectural 
(ssistants; (b) 4 Architectural Assistants; (c) 
Quantity Surveyor. : ‘ : 
*Rawmarsh U.D.C.—Engineering Assistant. 
*Uxbridge U.D.C.—Architectural Assistant. 
OCTOBER 10. : 
*Klingston-upon-Hull College of ‘Arts and 
Crafts.—Teacher of House Painting and De- 
corating and Allied Crafts. 
OCTOBER 12. 
*Exeter T.C.—Assistant Architects. 
OCTOBER 13. : 
+L.C.C.—Teacher of Building Subjects at 
South-East London Technical Institute. 
Ot) Teacher of Architecture 
*Liverpoo!l £.C.—(1) Teacher of Architecture ; 
(2) Teacher of Plumbing ; (3) Teacher of Vehicle 
Body Building. 
*§. Shields ©C.B.—Temporary 
Assistant. 
*Melksham U.D.C.—Clerk of Works. 
NO DATE 


Engineering 


“Essex War Agricultural Executive Committee. 
—Building Assistant. ; 

*Northern Polytechnic, N.7.—Full-time and 
part-time (day and evening classes) Studio 
Masters in Architecture. ; 3 

*Northern Polytechnic.—Lecturers in Evening 
School of Department of Architecture, Survey- 
i ilding. At 
oe Employment.—Technical Training 
Officer for Government of Gambia. 

«Overseas Employment.—Foreman of Works, 
Sudan Railways. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Birkenhead.—J. McGeogh & Sons,- Ltd., 27, 
Demesne-st., Wallasey, propose development of 
Vyner estate, erection of contractors’ depot 
and erection of eight houses for staff.—E.C. to 
acquire site for nursery school. 

Bolton.—E.C. propose dining centre at Devon- 
shire-rd. school. : 

Bradford.—Health Committee propose exten- 
sions at St. Luke’s Hospital, Little Horton-la. 

Cheadle WHulme.—Derbyshire E.C. propose 
County Grammar school.—W. R. Broomfield & 
Co.. Ltd., Hollythorne-av., propose development 
of Hollythorne Park estate for houses. ’ 

Coventry.—T.C. propose development of land 
off Tile Hill-la. and Broad-la. for houses, shop- 
ping centre, gee health centre, swimming 

d slipper baths, etc. ‘ 
Materhatwi. Cole, Ltd., builders, 14, 
Market-sq., Northampton, propose 91 houses at 
Field’s estate. . 

Kettering.—Miller & Whitehead, 375, Wind. 
mill-av.,. propose 266 houses at Windmill-av. 

Knutsford.—Smethurst’s Industries, Lid.. 
Ollerton Works, propose erection of detached 
houses at Ollerton Park estate. 

Leeds._Senate of Leeds University propose 
seeking permission to complete Central Block 
at Woodhouse-la, ‘ 

Liverpool.—E.C. propose. secondary school at 
Olive Mount. wi 

Manchester.-T.C. approved: Additions to 
works, Irwell-st. and Sherbourne-st., Strange- 
ways, for the Muir Machine Tool ., Ltd. 
(David. Brown .& Sons (Huddersfield), Ltd., 
Lockwood, Huddersfield); reconstruction of 
Carlton Works, Erskine-st., Hulme, for R. 
‘Gibson & Sons, Ltd.; welfare centre at Victoria 
Mills, Ollard-st. and Halton-st., Ancoats, for 
Hugh Stevenson & Sons, Ltd., liday & 
Agate (F. & A.), 14, John Dalton-st.; BE. Ogden 


(F.), 1, Ridgefield, King-st., architect for re- 
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building premises at Mason-st. and Cross Keys- 
st., Smithfield, for C. H. Deakin, Ltd. 

Matlock.—U.D.C. propose community centres 
at Matlock, Cromford and Darley Dale. 

Newcastle, Staffs.—E.©. propose dining-room 
and kitchen at London-rd. 

Northampton.—T.C. approved: Conversion of 
premises at Cheyne-walk into Council Offices 
for Northampton R.D.C.; 59 houses at Friars- 
cres., Friars-av., Windsor-cres., etc. 

Rochdale.—Cornbrook Brewery Co., Ltd., 
Ellesmere-st., Hulme, Manchester 15, propose 
structural alterations at Robin Hood hotel, 
South-parade and at ‘“‘Royd Arms” hotel, 
Rooley Moor-rd. 

Rotherham.—E.C. propose dining-room and 


= at Kimberworth Secondary Modern 
school. 
Stockport.—T.C. approved: Houses and 


garages at Hall-st., for Ed. Burke; 69 houses 
at Chorlton-gr. and Hempshaw-la., for H. 8. 
Doran & Son, architects, 19a, Offerton-la. ; 
layout of houses, Park Way and Heathbank 
estate, Cheadle Heath, for Sam Lord, builder; 
layout of site for houses at Whitehurst-rd., 
Heaton Mersey, for T. Costello, Ltd., builder,45, 
Clifton-rd., Heaton Moor; offices at Buxton- 
rd., Great Moor, Stockport Great Moor, for Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. 

Whalley.—T. Varley & Sons, Ltd., propose 
erection of detached. houses at Station-rd. 

Whitefield.—Lancashire  E.C. propose kitchen 
and servery and conversion of existing kitchen 
into second dining-hall at Stand Grammar 
school for Girls. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepied. 

t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

departments. 

Atcham.—Six houses and incidental works at 
Longden, for R.D.C. J. K. Sockett, 5., 24, 
St. John’s-hill, Shrewsbury: *W. Higley & Son, 
8, Pride-hill-chbrs., Shrewsbury: 

Bath.—Erection of 86 houses at Whiteway, for 
T.C.: *Bath -Building Trades’ Association, 
£100,037. 

Darlington.—Erection of gasholder at Valley- 
st., for T.C. A. E. Ruffhead, Gas E.: *Whessoe 
Foundry & Eng. Co., Ltd., Darlington, £64,000. 

Hebburn-on-Tyne.—12 semi-detached houses 
in Lambley-cres.: *J. M. Black (Jun.), Ltd., 
Glen-st., Hebburn. 

§London (Air Ministry).—List of contracts to 
value of £500 or over for week ended September 

Dismantling (masts and towers): Wm. Har- 
brow, Ltd., London, S8.E.16. 

General maintenance work: Higgs & Hill, 
Ltd., London, S.W.8; J. & R. W. Taggart, 
Belfast. 

Electrical. work: Troughton & Young, Lon- 
don, 8.W.1; T. Henleys Telegraph Works 
Co., Ltd., London, E.C.1; Speeds (Widnes), 
Ltd., Widnes, Lancs. 

4 Belatns work: W. J. Brooker, Lid., London, 

.E.1, 
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Maintenance 
Ltd., London, S . 

Tree-felling work: John Turney & Co., 
Bicester, Oxon. 

{London (Air Ministry).—List of contracts to 
omg Aan £500 or over for week ended Septem- 
per 15: 

General maintenance work: F. W. Chandler, 
St. Annes-on-Sea. 

_ Maintenance of landing ground: J. W. Page, 
Ltd., Hampton Hill, Middx. 
_Heating and hot-water installation: Comyn 
Ching & Co (London), Ltd., “London, W.C2; 
Z._D. Berry & Sons, Ltd., Esher, Surrey. 

Ltd., 


of lapting grounds: Sofrol, 


Installation work: Barvis Partners, 
Brentwood, Essex. 

Electrical work: Chapman Lowry & Puttick, 
Ltd., Haslemere, Surrey. 

Painting work: A. Sharrocks, Rochdale; 
British United Decorators, Ltd., London, 
§.W.18; Decraspray Co., Welling, Kent; Collén 
Bros., Ltd., Portadown, Co. Armagh. 

{London (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 
M.O.W. during week ending September 6:— 

London (erection of Seco temporary houses) : 
Lambeth, G. E. Wallis & Son, Ltd., 231, Strand, 
London, W.C.2; Greenwich, Leightons (Con- 
tractors), Ltd., 10, Chandos-st., “Cavendish-sq., 
London, W.1. 

Ayrshire (siteworks and erection of Tarran 
temporary houses): Irvine, John Moulds & 
Co., 39, High Glencairn-st., Kilmarnock. 

Bucks (erection of U.S.A. temporary houses), 
Wolverton. Gee, Walker & Slater, Ltd., 100, 
Park-la., London, W.1; (erection of Seco tem- 
porary houses): Chesham, E. P. Gilkes & Son, 
Lid., 6, Castle-st., Aylesbury. 

Ches (advanced preparation of housing sites) : 
Chester T.C., W. Flather. Bleak House, 
Ellesmere Port, Wirral, Cheshire. 

Clackmannan (siteworks and foundations for 
temporary Aluminium houses): Tillicoultry, 
J. J. & P. McLachlan, Ltd., 1, Muirhall-rd., 
Larbert, Stirlingshire. 

Dumbarton (construction of dining-room and 
scullery): Dumbarton Academy, Jamieson & 
McCallion, 21, College Park-rd., Dumbarton. 

Glamergan (erection of Arcon temporary 
houses): Gellygaer. T. F. Howells, Ltd., 33, 
Bartlett-st., Caerphilly, S.Wales. 

Kent (erection of kitchen): Sittingbourne, 
Bishop & Son,. Ltd.,. 19,.Albany-rd., Sitting- 
bourne, Kent. 

Lancs (erection of Tarran temporary houses) : 
Southport, John Turner &. Sons, Ltd., William 
Henry-st., Preston. 

Northamptonshire (erection of Arcon tempor- 


ary house): Northamton, Glen & Sons, 
Chaucher-st., Northampton. 
Northumberland. (site.. works): Newcastle 


T.0.B., G. Wimpey & Co., Ltd.; Tilehonse-la., 
Denham, Uxbridge, Middx; (erection of Tarran 
temporary houses) : Newcastle-on-Tyne, William 
Birch & Sons, Itd., Sper-la.. York. 

Somersetshire (erection of central kitchen) : 
Veovil, W. Porter & Sons, Ltd., Watcombe 
Honse. Taunton, Somerset. 

Staffs (erection of Tarran temporary houses): 
Neweastle-under-Lvme. (. Correst & Son, 
Ltichfield-st.. Marlev. Staffs. r 

Surrey (erection of Tarran temporary honses) : 
Rinley .D.C.. A. H. Tavior (Nottingham), 
ttd.. 151, Attenborough-la.. Attenborough, 
Notts, 

West Lothian (erection of Seco temnorary 
honses): Armadale. G. & R. Cousin. 24. Hill-st.. 
Edinburgh. 

Yorks (erection of Arcon temporarv houses) : 
Wuddersfield. George Wimpev & (Co.. Utd., 


Thorne-la. Sidings. Rohin Hood. Wakefield; 
‘erection of Tarran temporary houses): Secar- 
horough, William Birch. Sper-la.. York; 
Featherstone. W. Barber. 52. Northgate. Ponte- 
fract. 

London (War  Dent.).—Works ~ contracts 


nlaced by War Dept. for week ended. Septem- 
ber 1:— 
Northumberland: Miscellaneous work. Burn 


Bros.. Felton. Northumberland. 

Cumberland: Miscellaneous work, George 
Cowen & Son, Carlisle. 

Derbyshire: Miscellaneaus work. J. A 


Brough & Co. (Builders), Ltd., Beeston, Notts. 
London: Miscellanenns work, Jas. Garrett & 

Son, Ltd.. London, 8.W.12; H. Goodsell, Maid- 

stene, Kent. 

Co. Antrim: Miscellaneoys work, Cregan 
Reas,. Tisburn. 

"London (War  Dent.).—Works contracts 
~aced by War Dept. for week ended Septem- 
her 8:— * 

arks: Miscellaneous work, Moody Bros., 
N&rthallerton. 

Notts: Miscellaneous work, H. Rouse & Sons, 
Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts; W. & J. Simons, 
Ltd., Nottingham. 

Essex: Pitchmastic flooring, Rock Asphalte 
Co., Ltd., London, W.6. 

Dorset: Miscellaneous work, Jesty & Baker, 
Wevmouth. 

Manchester.—Works for T.C. J. Hughes 
(F.),, Housing Director. 36 houses at Rack- 
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house, Wythenshawe; *W. J. Simms, Sons & 
Cooke, Ltd., Haydn-rd., Sherwood, Notting- 
ham; 34 houses at Moor-la., Wythenshawe: 
*William McGee, Manchester; 38 houses and 12 








UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


6,000 


are now members of the 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
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The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry. 


SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
27 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 


"Phone or write 
Secretary: 
: 23,Compton Terrace, Upper St.,N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 


The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 
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single women’s flats at Benchill, Wythenshawe. 
Combined tender of following members of Man- 
chester and District House Builders’ Associa- 
tion: *Hugh Owen & Son, Ltd., Buxton-rd., 
Great Moor, Stockport; *W. G. West, 11, Great 
Underbank, Stockport; *F. Gannon & Son, 6, 
Osborne-rd., Levenshulme, Manchester 19; 
*Marsden & Chapman, Ltd., Bedford-dr., Tim- 
perley, Altrincham; *H. A. & S. Richardson, 
Knutsford-rd., Wilmslow, Ches (estimated 
cost, £129,540). 

Stockport.—Conversion of Whitehill House 
into six flats, for Housing Committee: 
*G. Ball & Son, 10, Porthland-gr., Heaton 
Moor, £3,660; reinstatement of two houses at 
Conniston-rd. and four houses at Gorsey Bank- 
ru. (in lieu of tender previously accepted) : 
*Wm. Barrell & Sons, Ltd., Baxter House, Hal- 
stead-gr., Gatley, Ches, £1,718 and £2,970. 

Tonbridge.—38 permanent lHfouses in four con- 
tracts, for R.D.C. W. N. Miller, M.Inst.M. 
& Cy.E., E. & 8., 48, Pembury-rd:—tG. & F. 
Penn, Pembury, £12,782; tJ. E. Woolley, Ton- 
bridge, £4,996; tE. Punnett & Sons, Ltd., 
Tonbridge, £15,663; tR. C. Thorpe, South- 
a £15,692 (subject to approval of 

i AF 

Walsingham.—Erection of houses, for R.D.C. : 
*T. Beckett, Hindolvestone, £7,271 (six at 
South Raynham); *H. Bullen & Son, Ltd.. 
Cromer, £4,500 (four at Wighton); *T. Beckett, 
£11,765 (10 at Langham) (subject to M.H. 
approval). 

Wenlock.—22 houses at Dark-la., Broseley, for 
T.C. J. Brian Cooper (F.), 177, Corporation-st., 
Birmingham 4: *John Bromley & Sons, 74, Wat- 
ling-st., Church Stretton, £25,200 (subject to 
M.H. approval). 


T.D.A. Instructors’ Course, Oxford. 

Tue Timber Development Association’s 
Course for Instructors in Timber Techno- 
logy was opened at the School of Forestry, 
Oxford University, on August 30. 
Through this course the T.D.A. is en- 
deavouring to cover, briefly, but effec- 
tively, the essential groundwork which 
will enable instructors to give the neces- 
sary instruction for the first year of the 
three-year course in some 34 technical 
colleges and schools of commerce through- 
out the country. 
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Recognition of Long Service. 

A cheque for £50 has been presented by 
the directors of Messrs. Hall and Co., 
Ltd., Croydon, to Mr. J. Gibbs, whari 
foreman at their Mitcham depot, in recog- 
nition of his 58 years’ unbroken service 
with the company. This follows a similar 
presentation recently to Mr. J. Potter, 
wharf foreman at Croydon depot, who 
joined the company in 1895. Several other 
employees are approaching 50 years’ ser 
vice, but the record is held by Mr. Josep!: 
Hall, who completed his 60th year with 
the company on August 6. He was chair 
man of the company until last year when 
he relinquished his position, retaining 
his seat on the board as managing 
director. 











The “Fluxite Quins’? at Work 
“*You won't need those cards’’ chuckled EE, 
“What you'll need is FLUXITE, you three. 

Just look up there, 
It’s a burst that I'll swear, 

But I’m ‘dummy’ so don’t count on me. 
For all SOLDERING work-—you need 
FLUXITE, the paste flux-—with which 
even dirty metals are soldered and 
“tinned.” For the jointing of lead—with- 
out solder; and the running of white 
metal bearings-without “tinning” the 
bearings. It is suitable for ALL 
METALS-—excepting ALUMINIUM— 
and can be used with safety on ELEC- 
TRICAL and other sensitive apparatus. 
With FLUXITE joints can be *‘ wiped" success- 
fully that are impossible by any other method. 
Used for over 30 years in Government 
Works. Of all Ironmongers in tins—84., 
1/4 and 2/8. 

Ask to see the FLUXITE POCKET 

BLOW LAMP, price 2/6. 


The FLUXITE Gun puts FLUXITE where 
you want it by a simple pressure. Price 1/6, 
or filled 2/6. 


” 








FLUXITE 


_ ann O RON SLR A NES 
SIMPLIFIES ALL SOLDERING 


Write forleafietson CASE HARDENING STEEL 
and TEMPERING TOOLS with FLUXITE, 
also on “WIPED” JOINTS, price 1d. each. 
FLUXITE LTD. (Dept. 8.R.), 
Bermondsey Street, London, §.E.1. 
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